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1958 in Review 


Congress again acted to im- 
prove the Nation’s social se- 
curity protection. Far-reaching 
changes were made by the Social 
Security Amendments of 1958 (Public 
Law 85-840), signed by the President 
on August 20, 1958. The new law lib- 
eralized the benefits payable under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program, raised the maxi- 
mum on the amount of earnings con- 
sidered for taxing and benefit-compu- 
tation purposes, and increased the 
scheduled contribution rates. The 
amendments also provided a new 
formula for Federal participation in 
the public assistance programs and 
increased the amounts authorized 
for the maternal and child health 
and child welfare programs. 
Adverse economic conditions in 
late 1957 and the first half of 1958 
led Congress to enact the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958 (Public Law 85-441), which 
makes it possible, for a limited period, 
for States to pay additional unem- 
ployment insurance benefits to work- 
ers who exhaust their rights to bene- 
fits. A permanent unemployment 
insurance program for ex-servicemen, 
similar to that for civilian employees 
of the Federal Government, was es- 
tablished by the Ex-Servicemen’s 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958 (Public Law 85-848). By the 
end of 1958, benefits were being paid 
under both these laws. 


D URING the calendar year 1958, 


e More persons were receiving public 
assistance at the end of 1958 than 
a@ year earlier under each of the pro- 
grams except old-age assistance. In 
December 1958, payments under 
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the five public assistance programs 
were made to 6.9 million persons— 
a net increase of 694,000 or 11.0 per- 
cent from the total in December 
1957. The rise refiects in substantial 
degree the continuing impact of 
adverse economic influences.  Al- 
though the economy as a whole gave 
indications of recovery and the un- 
employment rate declined in the lat- 
ter part of 1958, both the number 
of unemployed persons and the un- 
employment .rate were higher in De- 
cember 1958 than a year earlier. 

The two programs most sensitive 
to economic influence—aid to de- 


pendent children and general assist- 
ance—showed the greatest increases 
in the number of recipients from 
December 1957 to December 1958. 
In aid to dependent children the 
number of persons aided rose 352,- 
000, and in general assistance there 
were 338,000 more recipients in De- 
cember 1958 than a year earlier. 
The caseload for aid to the blind 
went up 1,400, and for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled it 
increased 37,000. About 35,000 fewer 
persons were receiving old-age as- 
sistance in December 1958 than in 
December 1957. 





December November December 


1958 1958 1957 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
Wuniber’ (in thomsen)... ccc ee ce. (@) 12,430 11,129 
Avmoant’ (imi masnen ow et. re OR (1) $698 $605 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker) .. (1) $66.35 $64.58 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month .. (1) $76.00 $71.09 
Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Coen GENUINE 8g 5 hos ck hac ceca anes eeaas 2,452 2,453 2,487 
Aid to dependent children (total) .......... 2,850 2,811 2,498 
Bae WE CAN bs oho ao bi ocesevcacuceresc 110 110 108 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 328 325 291 
General assistance (cases) ............++.. 434 393 345 
Average payments: 
CO CAI ov ociae cin ste nnec meee wil $64.16 $63.22 $60.69 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient) 28.29 28.01 26.90 
SUE WU WN I oi a oo dno veda caw aaweeeuan 68.29 67.82 66.35 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 62.59 61.66 60.15 
General assistance (per case).............. 68.88 63.88 59.74 
Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) ............... 1,924 1,258 2,024 
Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) .. 1,739 1,487 1,638 
Benefits paid (in millions) ..............06.. $291 $226 $207 
Average weekly payments for total unemploy- 
eres ET A ei ee eee eee $30.41 $30.46 $29.75 


1 Not available. 





During 1958, most States increased 
average assistance payments to recip- 
ients in order to make the payments 
more nearly adequate. Changes were 
concentrated in the last quarter of 
the year, after additional Federal 
funds were made available for the 
special types of public assistance un- 
der the 1958 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. The States used 
various procedures to liberalize pay- 
ments. In old-age assistance and aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, about a third of the States 
with maximums on individual month- 
ly assistance payments raised the 
amounts of their maximums; in aid 
to the blind and aid to dependent 
children about a fourth of the States 
with maximums took similar action. 
Some States increased the amounts 
provided for items included in their 
standards of assistance, and some 
added new items to their standards. 
In a small number of States that 
had been confronted with the neces- 
sity of reducing assistance payments 
because of shortages of State and 
local funds, the additional Federal 
funds were used to maintain pay- 
ments at existing levels. 

In the calendar year 1958, total 
expenditures for assistance, includ- 
ing vendor payments for medical 
care, amounted to $3,433 million— 
an increase of $335 million (9.8 per- 
cent) from the 1957 total. The in- 
crease reflects to some extent the 


impact of the 1958 amendments on 
the special types of public assistance. 
Expenditures in December for the 
four programs combined were $11 
million or 4.5 percent higher than 
those in September—the month be- 
fore the effective date of the amend- 
ments. 

Total payments for assistance in- 
creased in 1958 for all five programs, 
with the largest increase—$140 mil- 
lion or 18.6 percent—occurring in 
aid to dependent children. The next 
largest increase was that in general 
assistance, where expenditures—ex- 
clusive of vendor payments for med- 
ical care—went up $94 million or 
44.0 percent; all payments for gen- 
eral assistance are made from State 
and local funds. Total payments for 
old-age assistance rose $56 million or 
3.2 percent, and assistance expendi- 
tures for aid to the blind went up 
$4 million or 4.5 percent. More than 
half the $27 million (13.6 percent) 
rise in payments for aid to the per- 
manently and totally -disabled re- 
sulted from increased expenditures 
in the relatively new programs in 
California and Texas and the ex- 
panded program in Mlinois. 

The number of recipients of old- 
age assistance in December 1958 was 
2,452,000—1.4 percent less than the 
total in December 1957. The case- 
load declined in each month of the 
year except October, when there was 
an increase of 1,100. Part of that 


rise resulted from a change in re- 
porting definitions under the 1958 
amendments. All month-to-month 
changes in the national caseload 
were relatively small, but for each 
of the 12 months a majority of the 
States showed declining caseloads. 
The average payment per recipient 
in December 1958 was $64.16, an 
increase of $3.47 from December 1957. 
During the year the average pay- 
ment rose $4 or more in 19 States. 
Of the 27 States with average pay- 
ments below the national average 
at the end of 1957, 11 raised their 
averages during the year by $4 or 
more, and in seven additional States 
the increases were $2-$3. 

In December 1958, persons receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children num- 
bered 2,850,000—14.1 percent more 
than the total a year earlier. Na- 
tionally and in most of the States, 
the number of recipients rose each 
month of the year. Monthly increases 
for the Nation during the summer of 
1958 were relatively small, but for 
the first time in 9 years the number 
of recipients failed to decline in at 
least one of the summer months. From 
December 1957 to December 1958, 
the number of persons aided in- 
creased by more than 10.0 percent 
in about two-thirds of the States. 
The national average payment per 
recipient rose from $26.90 in Decem- 
ber 1957 to $28.29 in December 1958. 
During the year the average pay- 





December 
1958 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total Gin thousands) .... .....ccsssceccctee 68,081 
a Te tone Ea 5, Sivphisl yas hisc go he AUR Gee eden ena TEES 63,973 
SMR roe NR le GG. oad cud S/R EB epse ead ala. sk a DOA RESUS 4,108 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted 
I eee atin Da werers $359.3 
pS eo) 2 i ce a rae 242.9 
Ie I os on ua sd a 6 kek 4. A So ao a hide Se owe ane 45.2 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income .......... 42.6 
Social insurance and related payments ................cccccccee 20.6 
eNO et NN ne 55 co. i645. 8o 440 do div aicar ise ha 3.1 
oy SPSS OP SES er ee ee a7 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance ............... 6.8 
Comsumer price index, * “4 all items ..........c ccc ccc cccccccccccces 123.7 
a re de ea is si cig. d dina eid da ar ee ES 118.7 
NN ee ee Nis aS pois 5s op 6 kos Sra os Riecdag aise SiS SDT 147.3 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with 1957 data, two rela- 
tively small groups of persons formerly classified as employed 
(“with a job but not at work’’) are assigned to different classi- 
fications, mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions 
lowers employment estimates by about 200,000—300,000 a month 


2 


the same amount. 


November December Calendar year 


1958 1957 1957 1956 
68,485 67,770 67,946 67,530 
64,653 64,396 65,011 64,979 

3,833 3,374 2,936 2,551 
$360.4 $343.6 $347.9 $330.5 

242.0 238.8 238.1 227.3 

45.1 40.5 43.0 42.4 
44.2 40.1 43.0 40.0 
21.1 17.7 16.0 13.5 
3.1 2.9 2.8 2.6 
11.6 10.4 11.6 10.5 
6.8 6.8 6.6 5.7 


123.9 122.3 120.2 ° 116.2 
119.4 118.2 115.4 111.7 
147.0 141.7 138.0 132.6 


for recent years and raises unemployment estimates by almost 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. Components differ from those published by the 
Department, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, 
see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1957, page 9, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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ment per recipient increased in 42 
States—in some States by more than 
$5. Of the 11 States with decreases 
in the average payment per recipi- 
ent, 3 had declines of more than $1. 

For aid to the blind the number 
of recipients in December 1958 (110,- 
000) was 1.3 percent higher than in 
December 1957. An increase of $1.94 
brought the national average payment 
per recipient to $68.29; 37 States re- 
ported higher average payments. 

In the 48 States with programs of 
aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, the 328,000 recipients in De- 
cember 1958 represented an increase 
of 12.6 percent from the number in 
December 1957. More than a third of 
the increase was concentrated in Cal- 
ifornia, Illinois, and Texas. The na- 
tional average payment per recipient 
rose from $60.15 in December 1957 to 
$62.51 in December 1958. Average 
payments increased in more than 
three-fourths of the States. 

In general assistance, cases on the 
rolls in December 1958 numbered 
434,000—25.9 percent more than the 
total a year earlier. The total num- 
ber of persons receiving this type of 
assistance in December 1958 was 
estimated at 1,245,000—37.3 percent 
more than the total in December 
1957. The 1958 high of 454,000 cases 
was reached in April. Successive 
monthly declines from May through 
September reduced the caseload to 
381,009. These declines were attrib- 
utable largely to seasonal influences 
and improvement in economic condi- 
tions and, in part, to temporary un- 
employment insurance benefits, which 
became payable in the summer and 
early fall in a number of States. 
The general assistance caseload in- 
creased only moderately in October 
and November but in December rose 
10.5 percent. The national average 
payment per general assistance case 
was $59.74 in December 1957 and 
$68.88 in December 1958. 


e The number of beneficiaries re- 
ceiving monthly benefits under the 
. old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program totaled about 12% 
million by the end of 1958. To put 
into effect the benefit increases pro- 
vided by the 1958 amendments, effec- 
tive with benefits for January 1959, 
certain operations affecting statisti- 
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cal data were suspended for Decem- 
ber. December 1958 figures on month- 
ly benefit and lump-sum awards and 
on monthly benefits in current-pay- 
ment status are thus not available, 
and the references to these data in 
the discussion that follows are to 
November or to the 1l-month period 
January—November. 

The rise (1.3 million) from January 
to November in the number of bene- 
ficiaries in current-payment status 
was larger than that in any full 
year but 1957, when there was a 
record increase of 2.0 million. Old- 
age (retired-worker) beneficiaries ac- 
counted for almost 56 percent of the 
1.3-million increase, and in November 
they numbered 6.9 million or 12 per- 
cent more than the total at the end 
of 1957. Disabled workers aged 50-64 
receiving disability insurance benefits 
—first payable for July 1957 
—showed the largest percentage rise 
(59 percent) and numbered 238,000 in 
November. About 30,000 benefits were 
going to wives, husbands and depend- 
ent children of disabled-worker bene- 
ficiaries; these benefits were first pay- 
able for September 1958. The 11- 
month rise in the number of benefici- 
aries receiving the other types of 
monthly benefits ranged from 4 per- 
cent for aged dependent parents to 13 
percent for widows or widowers. 

Monthly benefits in current-pay- 
ment status in November 1958 totaled 
$697.5 million—approximately 15 per- 
cent more than the monthly rate at 
the end of 1957. The substantial 
growth in the number of beneficiaries 
accounted for most of the increase in 
the monthly benefit amount. A con- 
tributing factor was the repeal by 
the 1958 amendments of the “offset” 
provision, under which disability in- 
surance benefits and child’s benefits 
payable to disabled dependent chil- 
dren aged 18 or over (whose disabil- 
ity began before age 18) were re- 
duced by payments based on dis- 
ability payable under certain other 
programs. Another factor was the ris- 
ing proportion of benefits based on 
recent higher earnings and with as 
many as 5 years of lowest earnings 
and periods of total disability omitted 
from the benefit computation. 

About 10.1 million men aged 65 
or over and women aged 62 or over 
were receiving monthly benefits in 





November 1958—1 million more than 
in December 1957. About two-thirds 
of the aged beneficiaries were retired 
workers receiving old-age benefits; 
their average monthly benefit was 
$66.35—an increase of $1.77 from the 
December 1957 average. Persons re- 
ceiving wife’s or husband’s benefits 
represented 19 percent of. the aged 
group; those receiving widow’s or 
widower’s benefits, 12 percent; and 
those receiving parent’s benefits, less 
than 1 percent. Mother’s and child’s 
benefits (including child’s benefits 
going to disabled persons whose dis- 
ability began before they reached 
age 18) were being paid to almost 
2.1 million persons—159,000 more 
than at the end of 1957. 

During the period January-Novem- 
ber 1958, approximately 2.1 million 
monthly benefits were awarded. Al- 
though the total was less than the rec- 
ord number awarded in 1957, this 11- 
month figure was greater than the to- 
tal for any other full year. Included 
in the total were 1,042,000 old-age 
benefits awarded to retired workers 
and 131,000 benefits to disabled 
workers. About 461,000 monthly 
benefits were awarded to wives, hus- 
bands, and children of retired or 
disabled workers and 489,000 to wid- 
ows, widowers, orphaned children, 
and dependent parents of deceased 
workers. All types of benefits shared 
in the decline from the number 
awarded in 1957. 

Almost 684,000 lump-sum death 
payments were awarded in the first 
11 months of 1958, only 35,000 less 
than the record number in 1957 and 
more than that in any other full year. 
The average lump-sum payment per 
worker was $202.35. 

Monthly benefit payments in- 
creased 16 percent in 1958, rising to 
a total for the year of $8,443 million. 
Lump-sum death payments amounted 
to $133 million, about $6 million less 
than in 1957. The total amount of 
monthly and lump-sum benefits paid 
in 1958 was $8,576 million—more 
than half a billion dollars greater 
than the amount paid in the 13 years 
1940-52. Total benefits paid since the 
beginning of the program reached 
$41.3 billion by the end of 1958. 

A period of disability was estab- 
lished during 1958 for about 185,000 

(Continued on page 28) 








Growth in Employee-Benefit Plans, 1954-57 


by ALFRED M. SKOLNIK and JOsEPH ZISMAN* 


More than $5.6 billion was paid under employee-benefit plans 
during 1957 to workers covered by the plans and to their depend- 


ents. 


Because many of the plans supplement government 


measures for economic security, their operations are of special 
interest to students of social security and are reported each year 
in the Bulletin. The following article, in addition to bringing 
together information on developments during 1954, 1956, and 
1957, describes the type of benefits furnished and the methods 


used to underwrite them. 


ESPITE the downswing in the 
D economy in late 1957, em- 
ployee-benefit plans showed 
growth for the year as a whole. 
Coverage under the major types of 
plans expanded 2-10 percent, aggre- 
gate contributions increased 13 per- 
cent, and aggregate benefit payments 
rose 16 percent from 1956 to 1957. 
These data and other developments 
in the field of employee health and 
pension plans are discussed and an- 
alyzed in this article, which continues 
the annual BULLETIN series initiated 
in 1958.1 
The term “employee-benefit plan,” 
as used here, denotes any type of 
plan sponsored or initiated unilater- 
ally or jointly by employers and em- 
ployees and providing benefits that 
stem from the employment relation- 
ship and that are not underwritten 
or paid directly by government 
(Federal, State, or local). For rea- 
sons cited in the 1958 article, private 
plans written in compliance with 
State temporary disability insurance 
laws have been included in the series, 
but workmen’s compensation and 
statutory provisions for employer’s 
liability have been excluded. Also 
excluded are retirement and _ sick- 
leave plans for government em- 
ployees, where the government in 
its capacity as an employer pays 
benefits directly to its employees. 
This concept of “employee-benefit 








* Divisicn of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner. 
1See Alfred M. Skolnik and Joseph 


Zisman, “Growth in Employee-Benefit 
Plans,” Social Security Bulletin, March 
1958. 
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plan” and the problems posed by 
inclusion or exclusion of individual 
items were examined and reviewed 
by a small group of consultants 
called together by the Division of 
Program Research early in 1958. For 
the most part, the group agreed that 
the concept used was adequate and 
useful and that the classifications 
adopted were probably the most prac- 
tical since much of the available 
data do not permit further refine- 
ments. 

At the suggestion of the group the 
tables now show separately, wher- 
ever possible, data on temporary dis- 
ability benefits and hospital bene- 
fits provided under private plans 
written in compliance with compul- 
sory temporary disability insurance 
laws in California, New Jersey, and 
New York. In this way, persons desir- 
ing to limit data on employee-benefit 
plans to purely voluntary activity 
can subtract from the totals the pri- 
vate plans under temporary disability 
insurance laws. 

Besides determining whether par- 
ticular types of private plans are to 
be classified as social insurance or 
as employee-benefit plans, decisions 
need to be made as to what kinds 
of benefits are properly included as 
“employee benefits.” In general, 
the intent is to include benefits that 
are designed to supplement social 
insurance benefits and add to the 
economic security of the employee 
and his dependents by providing 
payments in cases of premature 
death, accidents, sickness, retire- 
ment, and unemployment. In these 
plans the risks are generally covered 


through prepayment arrangements, 
whereby contributions or premiums 
are collected in advance to meet the 
cost of the specified benefits that are 
provided when the _ contingency 
occurs. 

The series thus excludes such 
“fringe” benefits as paid vacations, 
holidays, and rest periods; leave 
from work with pay (except sick 
leave); savings and stock purchase 
plans; discount privileges; and free 
meals. One minor inconsistency may 
be noted—the exclusion of dismissal 
and separation allowances paid to 
workers upon discharge from em- 
ployment. These benefits conceptual- 
ly might be included under “supple- 
mental unemployment benefits’ but 
have been excluded because there are 
no reliable estimates as to their 
magnitude. 

The rapid growth of employee-ben- 
efit plans in recent years and the 
increasing reliance of employees and 
their dependents on these plans for 
their well-being and security have 
been accompanied by growing con- 
cern on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States for the 
sound administration of the plans. 
As a result the Eighty-fifth Congress 
enacted the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act (Public Law 
85-836), approved by the President 
on August 28, 1958. Between 1955 
and 1957, six States—California, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, Washington, and Wisconsin— 
also enacted legislation. All these 
laws require the filing of plans and 
annual reports on their operations, 
with copies to be made available for 
inspection by interested parties and 
the public. The State laws, in ad- 
dition, have certain regulatory fea- 
tures. All the States exclude plans 
that do not involve a trust fund; 
other exemptions vary from State to 
State. 

The Federal law, which became 
effective January 1, 1959, covers all 
plans except those covering 25 or few- 
er employees, plans administered by 
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an agency or instrumentality of the 
Federal Government or of a State, 
and plans established and main- 
tained solely to comply with work- 
men’s compensation or temporary 
disability insurance laws. The law 
requires that plan descriptions and 
annual reports must be filed with 
the Secretary of Labor. The 
plan description is to include 
the schedule of benefits, the source 
of financing, the method of under- 
writing, claims procedures, and the 
relationship to collective bargaining 
agreement. The annual report, to 
be published within 120 days after 
the end of the plan’s calendar or 
fiscal year, must show data on 
amounts contributed, benefits paid, 
employees covered, assets, liabilities, 
and underwriting and administrative 
expenses. 

Information of this kind could 
provide valuable data for the study 
of characteristics of plans as well 
as of magnitudes and trends in cov- 


erage, contributions, benefits, and 
related items. Some difficulties in 
securing uniform and _ complete 


data may be encountered, however, 
since plan administrators are not re- 
quired to use the forms prepared and 
made available by the Secretary of 
Labor. Moreover, the Secretary of 
Labor has no enforcement or inter- 
pretative powers. 


Types of Benefits 


The types of benefits provided by 
employee-benefit plans reflect to a 
large extent the manner in which 
they are underwritten. Three ways 
of underwriting are generally used: 
(1) insurance through commercial 
insurance carriers; (2) insurance 
through nonprofit Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, and other medical-society- 
sponsored organizations; and (3) in- 
surance through other organizations 
or self-insurance by the employers, 
trade unions, employee mutual ben- 
efit associations, or union-manage- 
ment funds providing the benefits 
(table 1). 

Commercial carriers underwrite 
all types of benefits except paid sick 
leave and supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits. Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans underwrite only hos- 
pitalization, surgical, and other med- 
ical care benefits. The other types of 
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Table 1.—Estimated employee coverage of employee-benefit plans,' by type of 
benefit and method of underwriting, December 31, 1957 


[Numbers in millions] 





| 


Employees covered by plans insured through— 



































Commercial | Blue Cross or 
Type of benefit Total insurance | Blue Shield Other 
Num-| Per- Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber cent | ber cen ber | cent ber | cent 
Benefits for private and public employees: | | 
Life insurance and death benefits ?___._..... | 37.9 | 100.0 | 36.0 | 95.0 |-.--...|..--... 1.9 5.0 
Accidental death and dismemberment 3__-._- 18.4 | 100.0 | 18.4 | 100.0 |....-. a ES, Se 
EI ae 37.1 | 100.0 | 18.4] 49.6| 16.5| 44.5 2.2 5.9 
| ee ee ree 35.1 | 100.0 19.0 54.1 | 13.6 38.8 2.5 7.1 
EN DE, coc cacunececacncicmsens 24.9 | 100.0 11.3; 45.4) 11.1 44.6 2.5 10.0 
Major medical expense ‘__.................- 5.1 | 100.0 S32 1 SRG Raiicsle des TR em™ Spade 
Benefits for private employees only: 
Supplemental unemployment benefits *____- 3:0 | 20RO toda | SEE Eee | le ee 1.9 | 100.0 
Temporary disability, including formal } | 
AEE SE AIRE ASL TLS TS WEST BAT WP tee | 4.4 17.1 
fo a I SEE See 17.7 | 100.0| 4.5 | 25.4 }|......}....... | 13.2| 74.6 
1Plans whose benefits flow from the employ- Data for hospitalization, surgical, and re 


ment relationship and are not underwritten or 
paid directly by government (Federal, State, or 
local). Excludes workmen’s compensation re- 
quired by statute and employer’s liability. 

?Group and wholesale life insurance coverage 
(Life Insurance Association of America, Group 
Insurance and Group Annuity Coverage, 1957) and 
self-insured death benefit plan coverage (based on 
data for various trade-union, mutual benefit asso- 
ciation, and company-administered plans). 

3 Data from the Life Insurance Association of 
America (see footnote 2). 
fe‘ Data from Extent of Voluntary Health Insurance 
Coverage in the United States (Health Insurance 
Council, 1957) and from the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America (see footnote 2). In estimating 
number of employees covered under plans other than 
group insurance and union and company plans, 75 
percent of all subscribers assumed to be employees. 


insured or self-insured plans pro- 
vide all kinds of employee benefits 
except “accidental death and dis- 
memberment” insurance and “major 
medical expense” insurance. 2 

Regardless of the method of under- 
writing, most employee-benefit plans 
extend protection to dependents of 
employees for specified types of ben- 
efits. Particularly in the field of 
medical care protection, it is a com- 
mon practice for the wives and chil- 
dren of employees to be covered for 
hospitalization, surgical, and other 
medical benefits, though sometimes 
their benefits are lower than those 
of the worker. A small but growing 
number of dependents are also being 
covered for life insurance through the 
employee plan. 


2These terms refer to specified types 
of insurance contracts. The risks they 
cover, however, may be _ self-insured. 
Major medical expense insurance, for ex- 
ample, is designed to cover, in part, the 
cost of extended illnesses or injuries. 
Most group-practice medical prepayment 
plans provide comprehensive care that 
covers such illnesses or injuries. 


medical coverage include employees covered b 
group major medical expense insurance under bot. 
supplementary and comprehensive plans. 

5 Includes private hospital plans written in com- 
pliance with State temporary disability insurance 
law in California. 

6 Based on trade-union and industry reports. 
Excludes dismissal wage and separation allowances. 

7 Data from the Health Insurance Council (see 
footnote 4). Includes private plans written in 
compliance with State temporary disability insur- 
ance laws in California, New Jersey, and New York. 

8 Estimated by the Division of the Actuary, 
Social Security Administration. Includes pay-as- 
you-go and deferred profit-sharing plans, plans of 
nonprofit organizations, union pension plans, and 
railroad plans supplementing the Federal railroad 
retirement program; excludes annuitants. 


A brief description of the types of 
benefits and the method of underwrit- 
ing them follows. 


Life Insurance and Death 
Benefits 


About 95 percent of all employees 
covered through their place of em- 
ployment against the contingency 
of death, on or off the job, are pro- 
tected through group life insurance 
contracts purchased from private in- 
surance companies by employers, 
unions, mutual benefit associations, 
and union-management funds. The 
remaining 5 percent are protected 
through self-insurance. The data in 
tables 1 and 2 slightly overstate the 
number and percentage of wage and 
salary workers covered by group life 
insurance, since some group policies 


8For a more detailed description of 
employee-benefit plans, see “Voluntary 
Health Insurance and Medical Care Costs, 
1948-55,"" Social Security Bulletin, De- 
cember 1956, and Joseph Zisman, “Private 
Employee-Benefit Plans Today,” Social 
Security Bulletin, January 1957. 





are sold to trade, farm, professional, 
and other associations that cover 
their members whether or not they 


are in the labor force. According 
to a study by the Institute of Life 
Insurance, more than 3 percent of 
the group life certificates held in 
1956 were issued to members of 
such associations. It may be sup- 
posed that a similar overstatement 
exists with respect to coverage data 
on the group insurances that provide 
benefits for accidental death and dis- 
memberment and hospital, surgical, 
regular medical, major medical, and 
temporary disability benefits. 

Group life insurance provides cash 
benefits to the employee’s survivors 
in the event of his death, whether 
natural or accidental. The benefits 
may be in flat amounts, in amounts 
graduated according to earnings (usu- 
ally the equivalent of 1 year’s Sal- 
ary), or occasionally in amounts re- 
lated to period of service or class of 
employment. Most of this insurance 
is in the form of 1-year, renewable 
term policies, with no cash-surrender, 
paid-up, or other nonforfeitable fea- 
tures. In the event of total and 
permanent disability the contract 
usually provides for a waiver of pre- 
mium and frequently for the pay- 
ment of the face value of the policy 
either in a lump sum or in install- 
ments. 


Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment Insurance 


Accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance, often referred to as 
“double indemnity” insurance, is 
generally issued in conjunction with 
group life insurance. It provides ben- 
efits in the event of death or dis- 
memberment caused by external 
violent and accidental means and 
customarily covers both occupational 
and nonoccupational cases. The 
amount of the benefit is usually the 
same as under group life insurance, 
though frequently the maximum is 
lower. 


Hospitalization Insurance 


About half the employees having 
hospital protection through their job 
are insured through group insurance 
contracts issued by commercial car- 


4 Life Insurance Fact Book, 1958 edition, 
page 29. 


6 


riers. These contracts provide cash 
indemnity benefits—generally in the 
form of reimbursement of (1) the 
cost of semiprivate room and board 
up to a stated amount per day for 
a specified period and (2) the cost 
of ancillary services, limited to an 
amount that is related to the maxi- 
mum amount of the daily benefit. 

Forty-four percent of the employ- 
ees are covered by group contracts 
issued by Blue Cross plans and by 
certain Blue Shield plans. These 
plans generally provide service ben- 
efits; that is, the hospitals are com- 
pensated directly by the plan for 
the full costs of specified hospital 
care, usually semiprivate room and 
board for specified periods and stated 
ancillary benefits. 

The remaining 6 percent of the 
employees with hospital expense 
protection are subscribers or mem- 
bers of “independent” prepayment 
plans that usually make their own 
direct arrangements with hospitals. 
These plans are sponsored by con- 
sumers or communities, operated by 
physicians engaged in the group 
practice of medicine, or established 
by trade unions or employers. Only 
workers who belong to these plans 
by virtue of their employment status 
are included in the data. 


Surgical and Regular Medical 
Expense Insurance 


Insurance against surgical and 
regular medical expenses® is provided 
by the same types of organizations 
that offer hospital expense insurance. 
Commercial insurance is the most 
prevalent—covering 54 percent of all 
employees with surgical expense in- 
surance and 45 percent of those with 
regular medical expense insurance. 
Together, the Blue Shield plans and 
certain Blue Cross plans cover 39 
percent of the employees who have 
surgical expense insurance and 45 
percent of those who have regular 
medical expense insurance, and the 
independent plans cover the remain- 
der—7 percent and 10 percent. 

For these types of insurance as 
for hospital expense insurance, com- 


5 The term “regular medical expense” 
refers to medical expense, other than the 
cost of hospital care and surgery, that 
does not come under the category of 
“major medical expense.” 





mercial carriers provide cash indem- 
nity benefits. The employee is re- 
imbursed for surgical expenses in 
accordance with a schedule of fees 
for surgical procedures. For regular 
medical expenses he is paid a speci- 
fied allowance per physician’s visit 
at the home, office, or hospital; the 
allowance is sometimes limited to a 
fixed amount per day, to a stated 
number of visits, or to a maximum 
dollar amount. These amounts do 
not necessarily cover charges in full. 

Blue Shield and a number of Blue 
Cross plans provide surgical and reg- 
ular medical expense insurance either 
on a service or a cash basis. For em- 
ployees whose income is less than a 
specified amount, a service benefit 
is, in effect, often provided; the sur- 
geon or physician is paid directly by 
the plan under agreements with par- 
ticipating physicians whereby the 
amount of reimbursement shown in 
the fee schedule is considered as 
payment in full for services rendered. 
When the employee’s income ex- 
ceeds the specified amount, any 
excess of the surgeon’s or physician’s 
charge over the reimbursement pro- 
vided by the fee schedule is his 
responsibility. 

The independent plans, which are 
often group-practice plans, tend to 
provide a broad range of surgeons’ 
and physicians’ services both in and 
out of the hospital, generally on a 
service basis. 


Major Medical Expense 
Insurance 


Major medical expense insurance 
is one of the newest forms of health 
insurance to be developed by com- 
mercial insurance companies.6 Two 
types of group major medical insur- 
ance are found—supplemental and 
comprehensive. The former is de- 
signed to supplement the basic pro- 
tection provided under hospital, sur- 
gical, and regular medical expense 
insurance in cases of extended per- 
iods of illness or when large ex- 
penses are incurred—for example, 
when intricate surgical procedures 
or private day and night nurses are 
required. Comprehensive major med- 
ical expense insurance includes both 


6 Some Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans also 
offer major medical expense insurance. 
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the basic and the major medical 
protection in the same contract. In 
both types, the insurance generally 
reimburses in cash for a a fixed 
percentage (usually 75-80 percent) 
of all specified medical care expenses 
up to a maximum dollar limit, after 
a specified ‘deductible’ amount is 
initially paid by the insured person. 
In the data presented in this article, 
workers with comprehensive major 
medical expense insurance’ are 
counted as having basic hospital, 
surgical, and regular medical ex- 
pense protection. 


Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits 


Supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits, first introduced on a large scale 
in 1955 as a result of union-company 
negotiations in the automobile in- 
dustry, are designed to supplement 
the unemployment benefits provided 
workers through the Federal-State 
unemployment insurance programs. 
These plans provide for the establish- 
ment of trust funds financed by 
employer contributions. Commercial 


carriers do not participate in the 
underwriting of this risk. 

In general, under the plans in 
certain mass-production industries, 
the intent is to ensure that com- 
bined State and private plan weekly 
benefits will be equivalent to 65 per- 
cent of the after-tax, straight-time 
pay, up to a specified maximum. 
The duration of benefits is related 
to length of employment. The 
amount or duration of the benefit, 
or both, may be reduced in accord- 
ance with the financial status of 
the trust funds. 


Temporary Disability Benefits, 
Including Formal Sick 
Leave 


Protection against loss of earnings 
during periods of temporary disabil- 
ity may take the form of weekly 
cash sickness benefits or of paid 
sick leave. In three States—Califor- 
nia, New Jersey, and New York—tem- 
porary disability insurance laws make 
coverage mandatory but permit em- 
ployers the option of providing pro- 
tection for their workers through a 


private plan insured by a commer- 
cial carrier or through self-insur- 
ance.7 About 28 percent of the Na- 
tion’s wage and salary workers with 
private disability coverage are pro- 
tected by insured or self-insured pri- 
vate plans under these three State 
laws (table 2). 

More than four-fifths of the em- 
ployees having private disability pro- 
tection are covered for weekly cash 
sickness benefits through group ac- 
cident and sickness insurance policies 
purchased from commercial carriers 
by employers, unions, employee mu- 
tual benefit associations, and union- 
management trust funds. Less than 
7 percent of the employees are 
covered by self-insured plans (exclud- 
ing sick-leave plans) administered by 
these groups. Under both insured 
and self-insured plans, the benefits 
are designed to replace a portion of 


7In Rhode Island and the railroad in- 
dustry, covered employees are compul- 
sorily insured through publicly operated 
cash sickness funds that do not permit 
the substitution of private insurance for 
the government coverage. 


Table 2.—Estimated number and percentage of wage and salary workers and their dependents covered under employee- 
benefit plans, by type of benefit, December 31, 1954, 1956, and 1957 





Numbers (in millions) 


Covered employees as 
percent of employed 








wage and salary 











1954 1956 1957 labor force 2 
Type of benefit a. aa. eee eee 
Em- De- Em- De- Em- De- 
Total ploy- | pend- | Total | ploy- | pend- | Total | ploy- | pend- 1954 1956 1957 
ees ents ees ents ees ents 
Benefits for private and publie employees: 
Life insurance and death benefits 3____............----.-- 30.9 29.8 1.1 7.8 35.5 2.3 40.6 37.9 2.7 56.2 62.6 66.3 
Accidental death and dismemberment 4___........--.---- 14.0 ON Eee 17.3 17.3 I sid 18.4 Se | Sane 26.4 30.5 32.2 
ae a ee te d7 tae oe ee 75.3 31.1 44.2 89.0 35.6 53.4 93.9 37.1 56.8 58.7 62.8 64.9 
Written in compliance with lew ......<..26cacncccecessns- Pi Sf ere: 1.9 fg Se 2.0 9.6 \casdntkalovacendaledentaam eae 
Surgical 5_...__- st ln doer nsession cs anal ellie acho calaeda ie aaa aes 66.2 27.8 38.4 82.0 33.2 48.8 87.9 35.1 52.8 52.5 58.6 61.4 
En IE ree Sc. hl is eS eeteieebene 38.1 17.0 21.1 54.6 22.7 31.9 60.7 24.9 35.8 32.1 40.0 43.5 
SR DOTELONNE GONG Sia isin ccnmnmnincnticwaiinaencibens 1.9 aa 1.1 8.3 3.6 4.7 12.4 5.1 7.3 1.5 6.3 8.9 
Benefits for private employees only: 
Supplemental unemployment benefits 7_.................}.-....--|...-----/---..... 2.0 yo ee 1.9 Wy lccéaantbacesaaae 4.1 3.9 
Temporary disability, including formal sick leave §_____- 22.9 , | HE bed 25.2 , > p ae 25.8 y SY een see 49.9 51.4 52.5 
Written in compliance with law....................--.--- 6.7 2 aoe 7.0 A ee 7.2 5 eS en Bea ae eee 
| ee eee ae SF Se Pe eS ee 14.1 OES Be ccscas 16.3 | <i = See 17.7 sc fe SESS ee 30.7 33.3 36.0 





1 Plans whose benefits flow from the employment relationship and are not 
underwritten or paid directly by government (Federal, State, or local). Excludes 
workmen’s compensation required by statute and employer’s liability. 

2 Coverage of private and public employees related to average number of full- 
time and part-time employees—53.0 million in 1954; 56.7 million in 1956; and 57.2 
million in 1957. Coverage of private employees related to private wage and 
salary employed labor forcee—45.9 million in 1954; 49.0 million in 1956; and 49.1 
million in 1957. (U.S. Income and Output, A Supplement to the Survey of Current 
Business, 1958, table VI-14.) 

3 Group and wholesale life insurance coverage (Life Insurance Association of 
America, Group Insurance and Group Annuity Coverage, 1954, 1956, and 1957) 
and self-insured death benefit plan coverage (based on data for various trade- 
union, mutual benefit association, and company-administered plans). 

* Data from the Life Insurance Association of America (see footnote 3). 

5 Data from Extent of Voluntary Health Insurance Coverage in the United States 
(Health Insurance Council, 1954, 1956, and 1957) and from the Life Insurance 
Association of America (see footnote 3). In estimating number of employees 
covered under plans other than group insurance and union and company plans, 
75 percent of all subscribers assumed to be employees. Data for hospitalization, 
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surgical, and regular medical coverage include employees and their dependents 
covered by group major medical expense insurance under both supplementary 
and comprehensive plans. Comprehensive major medical plans, which include 
both basic hospital-surgical-medical benefits and major medical expense pro- 
tection in the same insurance contract, covered 22,000 employees and 29,000 
dependents in 1954; 551,000 employees and 862,000 dependents in 1956; and 1,185,- 
000 employees and 1,950,000 dependents in 1957. 

6 Includes private hospital plans written in compliance with State temporary 
disability insurance law in California, shown separately in next line. 

7 Based on trade-union and industry reports. Excludes dismissal wage and 
separation allowances. 

8 Data from the Health Insurance Council (see footnote 5). Includes private 
plans written in compliance with State temporary disability insurance laws in 
California, New Jersey, and New York, shown separately in next line. 

® Estimated by the Division of the Actuary, Social Security Administration. 
Includes pay-as-you-go and deferred profit-sharing plans, plans of nonprofit 
organizations, union pension plans, and railroad plans supplementing the Fed- 
eral railroad retirement program; excludes annuitants. 

; 








weekly pay for a specified number 
of weeks a year or for each disability, 
after an uncompensated waiting per- 
iod—usually 7 days (in case of ac- 
cident, the waiting period is often 
waived). 

Paid sick-leave plans formally es- 
tablished by employers are estimated 
to extend to more than one-fifth 
of all employees with private disabil- 
ity protection; more than half of them 
supplement benefits provided through 
group insurance. Paid sick-leave ben- 
efits are generally characterized by 
the continuance of wages or salary 
in full for a specified number of 
days or weeks of illness—usually 
without a waiting period. 

Temporary disability insurance is 
designed to cover disabilities not 
compensable under workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. In recent years, 
maximum benefits paid under work- 
men’s compensation for occupational 
disability have failed to keep up with 
either wage levels or benefits for 
nonoccupational disability under 
group accident and sickness insur- 
ance. As a result, there has been 
a tendency for the latter to cover 
also occupational disability. In such 
cases, the benefits supplement the 
workmen’s compensation payments 
up to the level provided for nonoc- 
cupational disabilities. These bene- 
fits are included in the tables under 
the benefit category “temporary dis- 
ability, including formal sick leave.” 
As noted earlier, statutory payments 
under workmen’s compensation are 
excluded from the series. 


Retirement Benefits 


Although commercial insurance 
carriers underwrite the majority of 
pension plans, these insured plans 
cover only an estimated one-fourth 
of the employees in pension plans 
and deferred profit-sharing plans; 
the noninsured plans cover the re- 
maining three-fourths. The average 
size of insured plans is smaller than 
that of noninsured plans because 
small groups do not lend themselves 
to self-insurance. 

Under an insured pension plan, 
specified premiums are paid to an 
insurance company at regular in- 
tervals. The insurance company in- 
vests the money and guarantees that 
the reserves thus accumulated will 


8 


be sufficient to provide the contem- 
plated benefits. Under “deposit ad- 
ministration” plans, premiums are 
not directly allocated to the purchase 
of benefits for specific employees but 
are maintained on deposit in an un- 
divided account. When an employee 
retires, the insurance company with- 
draws an amount sufficient to pur- 
chase (at the then guaranteed rates) 
the life annuity to which he is en- 
titled under the plan. 

Noninsured plans include “trus- 
teed’”’ pension plans, “pay-as-you-go” 
retirement plans, and deferred profit- 
sharing plans. Under trusteed pen- 
sion plans, regular payments are 
paid into a trust—usually held by 
a bank or trust company, which 
holds, invests, and pays benefits in 
accordance with the terms of the 
trust and the plan provisions. The 
trustees assume no _ underwriting 
function. Most plans have some sort 
of funding arrangement under which 
reserves of varying degree are ac- 
cumulated to meet future liabilities. 
Those plans that have no funding 
and meet all benefit payments out 
of current revenues are often called 
pay-as-you-go plans. 

The deferred profit-sharing retire- 
ment plans are financed, in whole 
or in part, from the employers’ prof- 
its, with shares apportioned to the 
participants in a manner that takes 
their compensation and/or length of 
service (or participation) into ac- 
count. Benefits at retirement are 
the result of the accumulations of 
the apportionments, the participating 
employee’s contributions (if any), 
and the earnings thereon. 

Most pension plans provide ben- 
efits in amounts related to the em- 
ployee’s earnings and service with 
the employer, although in a growing 
number the benefit is related to serv- 
ice only and in others the benefit 
is a flat amount. In determining 
the benefits to be paid, many plans 
take into account the benefits pay- 
able under the Federal old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram. The benefit normally becomes 
payable at a specified age—generally 
65—and often after a minimum 
period of service. Some plans pay 
benefits in the event of total and 
permanent disability. Many contain 
vesting provisions that, under cer- 


tain conditions, protect the benefit 
rights of employees leaving their 
employers before retirement age. 
Multi-employer plans, usually estab- 
lished under collective-barganing 
agreements and administered jointly 
by management and trade unions, 
cover employees of a number of em- 
ployers in one plan. 


Trends, 1954-57 

The growth of employee-benefit 
plans from the end of 1954 through 
1957 may be measured in several 
ways. Employer and employee con- 
tributions to such plans during this 
period increased from $6.9 billion to 
$9.9 billion or 44 percent. Benefit 
outlays advanced from $3.5 billion 
to $5.6 billion or 59 percent. The 
easiest index of growth to compre- 
hend, however, is that for coverage. 
In 1957, 66 percent of the Nation’s 
employed wage and salary labor force 
had life insurance coverage, com- 
pared with 56 percent in 1954; 65 
percent in 1957 had some form of 
health insurance coverage in com- 
parison with 59 percent in 1954. 
During the 3-year period, coverage 
for temporary disability benefits was 
extended to more than half the non- 
governmental wage and salary labor 
force and that of private pension 
plans to more than one-third. 


Coverage 


According to data for the end of 
1957, life insurance had moved for- 
ward and become the most common 
type of employee protection, with 
hospital expense insurance a close 
second (table 2). In 1954 the posi- 
tion of these two types of protection 
had been the reverse. Other types 
of plans showed no change in their 
order of prevalence during this 
period, with surgical expense insur- 
ance ranking third and supplemental 
unemployment benefits, the latest 
form of protection to be introduced 
on a large scale, last. 

Of all types of plans, life insurance 
had the greatest increase since 1954 
in the number of employee partici- 
pants—an estimated 8.1 million— 
bringing the total covered in 1957 to 
37.9 million. Contributing to this 
increase was the extension of protec- 
tion to some 400,000 employees of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
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graph Company and the associated 
operating companies of the Bell tele- 
phone system, nearly all of whom 
first obtained coverage in 1957. 

Gains of 7.9 million and 7.3 mil- 
lion registered since 1954 for regular 
medical and for surgical expense in- 
surance increased the employee cov- 
erage of these plans to 24.9 million 
and 35.1 million, respectively, by the 
end of 1957. The number of em- 
ployees in hospitalization plans rose 
only 6.0 million, thus reducing the 
gap in coverage between hospital 
and surgical expense insurance from 
3.3 million employees in 1954 to 2.0 
million in 1957. This development 
is not surprising in view of the in- 
creased interest of employers and 
unions in providing workers with 
more complete medical care protec- 
tion. 

A somewhat similiar situation has 
developed with respect to the cov- 
erage of dependents under employee- 


benefit plans. Regular medical ex- 
pense insurance protected some 14.7 
million more dependents in 1957 
than in 1954; the increase for sur- 
gical expense insurance was 14.4 mil- 
lion and for hospital expense insur- 
ance 12.6 million. As a result, hos- 
pital plans, while still covering more 
dependents than any other type of 
program—56.8 million in 1957—ex- 
ceeded surgical plans in coverage of 
dependents by only 4 million in 1957 
in contrast to 5.8 million in 1954. 

In 1957, as in the preceding year, 
growth in coverage kept ahead of 
the growth in labor force for every 
type of employee benefit except sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits. 
The number of employees covered by 
new supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans in 1957 was practically 
negligible. Existing plans, which 
were concentrated in the industries 
(automobile and steel) with greater- 
than-average unemployment, had an 


Table 3.—Estimated total employer and employee contributions: under 
employee-benefit plans,? by type of benefit, 1954, 1956, and 1957 





Amount (in millions) 


Type of benefit 


As percent of aggregate 
wages and salaries 3 




















1954 | 1956 1957 1954 1956 1957 
SR ee Sa COS ea ee es $6,897. Tec: | SOO Peidanends las osendaes te ee eee cue 
Benefits for private and public employees: 
Life insurance and death benefits 4______- 741. 994.6 1,106.8 0.40 0.46 0.48 
Accidental death and dismemberment 5_- 33. 49.7 56.5 .02 .02 .02 
pT a ee 1,322. 1,603.2 1,808.4 . 66 .74 -79 
Surgical and regular medical 6___.__._...- 684. 897.5 1,018.4 37 41 -45 
Major medical expense *_............_...- 18. 94.0 169.0 -O1 .04 -07 
Benefits for private employees only: 
Supplemental unemployment benefits 9__!.........- 125.0 1k | Seen 07 .09 
Temporary disability, including formal 
TB eg ROS ee 759.2 887.4 994.8 47 -47 -50 
Written in compliance with law_.....---- 178.2 177.9 LF SR Penn he oR aoe 
ke TE ae eee ee 3,440.0 4,100.0 4,580.0 2.12 2.17 2.31 


1 Excludes dividends in group insurance, except 
for 1954 contributions for temporary disability, 
hospitalization, surgical and regular medical, and 
major medical expense benefits. 

2? Plans whose benefits flow from the employment 
relationship and are not underwritten or paid di- 
rectly by government (Federal, State, or local). 
Excludes workmen’s compensation required by 
statute and employer’s liability. 

3’ Amounts for private and public employees 
related to private and government wage and salary 
disbursements—$186.3 billion in 1954, $217.6 billion 
in 1956, and $228.5 billion in 1957. Amounts for 
private employees related to private wages and 
salaries—$161.9 billion in 1954, $189.3 billion in 1956, 
and $198.0 billion in 1957. (U.S. Income and Output, 
A Supplement to the Survey of Current Business, 
1958, table VI-2.) 

4Group and wholesale life insurance premiums 
(Life Insurance Association of America, Group 
Insurance and Group Annuity Coverage, 1954, 1956, 
and 1957) and self-insured death benefit costs (based 
on data for various trade-union, mutual benefit 
association, and company-administered plans). 

5 Data from Life Insurance Association of America 
(see footnote 4). 

6 Data from ‘‘Voluntary Health Insurance and 
Medical Care Expenditures: A Ten-Year Review,” 
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Social Security Bulletin, December 1958. In esti- 
mating contributions for employees under plans 
other than group insurance and union and company 
plans, 75 percent of subscription income attributed 
to employed groups. 

7 Includes private hospital plans written in com- 
pliance with State temporary disability insurance 
law in California; separate data not available for 
these plans. 

® Unpublished data from the Life Insurance 
Association of America. Includes premiums for 
group supplementary and comprehensive major 
medical insurance. 

® Based on trade-union and industry reports. 
Excludes dismissal wage and separation allowances. 

10 Data from “‘Income-Loss Protection Against 
Short-Term Sickness,’’ Social Security Bulletin, 
January 1959. Includes private plans written in 
compliance with State temporary disability insur- 
ance laws in California, New Jersey, and New York, 
shown separately in next line. 

11 Estimated by the Division of the Actuary, 
Social Security Administration. Includes con- 
tributions to pay-as-you-go and deferred profit- 
sharing plans, plans of nonprofit organizations, 
union pension plans, and railroad plans supple- 
menting Federal railroad retirement program. 


estimated drop in the number of 
employed workers—from 2.0 million 
at the end of 1956 to 1.9 million at 
the end of 1957. 

In presenting the proportion of the 
labor force covered by the various 
employee-benefit plans, table 2 differ- 
entiates between plans that include 
data for government employees and 
those that do not. For the former, 
coverage is related to the entire em- 
ployed wage and salary labor force. 
For the latter, which include the re- 
tirement, temporary disability, and 
supplemental unemployment benefit 
plans, coverage is related to the em- 
ployed wage and salary labor force 
in private industry. 

The greatest increases from 1954 
to 1957 in the proportion of the labor 
force covered were found in regular 
medical expense insurance and life 
insurance. Forty-four percent of the 
wage and salary labor force had regu- 
lar medical expense protection at 
the end of 1957, compared with 32 
percent in 1954; 66 percent in 1957 
and 56 percent in 1954 had life in- 
surance. All other types of benefits 
(except temporary disability bene- 
fits) gained at least 5 percentage 
points. 8 


Contributions 


Private retirement plans are re- 
sponsible for the largest single share 
of employer and employee contribu- 
tions to employe-benefit plans. Of 
the estimated total of $9.9 billion 
contributed to all benefit plans in 
1957, $4.6 billion was used to finance 
retirement benefits (table 3). Next 
in order of magnitude were pre- 
miums for hospitalization and for 
life insurance protection, which took 
$1.8 billion and $1.1 billion, respec- 
tively. 

Retirement plans also showed the 
greatest dollar increase in contribu- 
tions from 1954 to 1957. Of the $3.0- 
billion growth in total contributions 
during this period, retirement plans 
accounted for the largest share ($1.1 
billion), with hospitalization ($0.6 
billion) and life insurance ($0.4 bil- 





8 The proportion of wage and salary 
workers having various kinds of group 
health insurance may be somewhat under- 
stated, to the extent that working wives 
choose coverage through their husband’s 
group plan rather than their own. 
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lion) ranking second and third. The 
greatest percentage gain was in the 
mew and expanding field of major 
medical expense insurance, where 
contributions amounted to $18 mil- 
lion in 1954 and $169 million in 1957. 

Since 1954, however, the propor- 
tion of the contributions going for 
retirement plans has dropped from 
50 percent to 46 percent. Offsetting 
this drop to some extent has been 
the rise during the period in the pro- 
portion of total contributions going 
for major medical expense insurance 
—from less than 1 percent in 1954 to 
2 percent in 1957. Supplemental 
unemployment benefits, which were 
not in existence in 1954, absorbed 
about 2 percent of contributions in 
1957. All other types of plans con- 
sumed about the same portion of 
the contribution dollar in 1957 as 
in 1954 with the exception of tem- 
porary disability plans, which showed 
a drop from 11 percent to 10 percent. 

Contributions to employee-benefit 
plans have represented an ever-in- 
creasing percentage of the Nation’s 
total wage and salary bill. For every 
major type of benefit, contributions 
as a percentage of aggregate wages 
and salaries were higher in 1957 than 
in 1956 and, except for temporary 
disability benefits, higher in 1956 
than in 1954. In presenting these 
percentages, the same procedure was 
followed in table 3 as in table 2; 
contributions have been related 
either to all wages and salaries or 
to wages and salaries in private in- 
dustry only, depending on whether 
the type of benefit includes or ex- 
cludes government employees. 

For certain benefits the increase 
in contribution rates was greater for 
the single year 1957 than for 1955 
and 1956 combined. Employer-em- 
ployee contributions to retirement 
plans, for example, advanced from 
$2.17 per $100 of private wages and 
salaries in 1956 to $2.31 in 1957, or 
14 cents per $100, in contrast to a 
rise of 5 cents per $100 from 1954 
to 1956. An increase of 3 cents per 
$100 was registered for temporary 
disability benefits in 1957, but the 
preceding 2-year period had seen no 
change. _ 

For other benefits, no slackening 
in the annual rate of increase of 
contributions is observable when al- 
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lowance is made for the use of the 
2-year span 1954-56. Contributions 
under hospitalization plans, for ex- 
ample, absorbed 5 cents more per 
$100 of aggregate wages and salaries 
in 1957 than in 1956. From 1954 to 
1956 the increase was 8 cents per 
$100, or the equivalent of 4 cents 
per $100 at an annual rate. Contri- 
butions to other types of medical 
care plans also showed annual rates 
of increase that were greater in 1957 
than in either of the earlier years. 
Life insurance plans, however, re- 
ported increases of only 2 cents per 
$100 in 1957, compared with 6 cents 
per $100 for the preceding 2-year 
period. 

Nationwide data on the distribu- 
tion of contribution costs between 
employers and employees are lack- 
ing for most types of employee ben- 
efits. Some unpublished data, how- 
ever, are available from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics community wage 
surveys for 1957-58, covering 8,600 
manufacturing establishments with 
about 3 million office and plant 
workers in 17 major labor-market 
areas. The study shows that non- 





contributory arrangements were most 
prevalent among employees covered 
by retirement plans. Four-fifths of 
the workers in firms with such plans 
had their benefits financed entirely 
by employers. For employees in firms 
providing basic hospital-surgical-med- 
ical benefits, the proportion in non- 
contributory plans was 59 percent. 
For life insurance and accidental 
death and dismemberment benefits, 
the proportion was 57 percent, and 
for temporary disability benefits (ex- 
cluding sick leave), it was 54 per- 
cent. These proportions may be 
somewhat overstated, however, since 
plans financed entirely by employees 
are excluded from the labor-market 
surveys. 


Benefits 


While combined employer-employee 
contributions to employee-benefit 
plans increased 44 percent from 1954 
to 1957, benefit payments jumped 59 
percent (table 4). In dollars, how- 
ever, the increase in benefits aggre- 
gated only $2.1 billion, compared 
with the $3.0-billion increase in con- 
tributions. Making up almost half 


Table 4.—Estimated benefits paid under employee-benefit plans,' by type of 
benefit, 1954, 1956, and 1957 


{In millions] 


Benefits for private and public employees: 
Life insurance and death benefits 2_ __- 
Hospitalization 4 5 PGs 

Written in compliance with law__- 
Surgical and medical 4_..........._- 
Major medical expense 6 

Benefits for private employees only: 
Supplemental unemployment benefits 7_ 
Temporary disability, including formal sick leave § 

Written in compliance with law 
Retirement ° 


be ow Sew esse se se sweson cece sees se comeeneooussese 


ee $3,526.5 $4,824.88  $5,602.6 











ESE Sena ee 662.8 804.0 
ne ae ee ee 30.5 33.0 
erry pete Ns See 1,495.4 1,714.1 
lta nls ale 6.3 6.8 
a Faeubeskiin Came 757.9 876.9 
Spiiuiguuihek wean 67.0 131.0 
Ee ee eet by ene. Se 5.0 25.0 
eee ee mea eue 623.3 796.2 868.6 
Ju oes cume 132.0 151.2 178.2 
Re a eee) eo 720.0 1,010.0 1,150.0 





1 Plans whose benefits flow from the employ- 
ment relationship and are not underwritten or paid 
directly by government (Federal, State, or local). 
Excludes workmen’s compensation required by 
statute and employer’s liability. 

2Group and wholesale life insurance benefits 
(Institute of Life Insurance, Life Insurance Fact 
Book, 1958, and estimates made by the Social Se- 
curity Administration) and_ self-insured death 
benefits (based on data for various trade-union, 
mutual benefit association, and company-admin- 
istered plans). 

8 Unpublished data from the Life Insurance 
Association of America. 

4 Data from ‘‘ Voluntary Health Insurance and 
Medical Care Expenditures: A Ten-Year Review,” 
Social Security Bulletin, December 1958. In _esti- 
mating benefits paid to employees under plans 
other than group insurance and union and company 
plans, 75 percent of benefit expenditures attributed 
to employed groups. 

5 Includes private hospital plans written in com- 
pliance with State temporary disability insurance 


law in California, shown separately in next line. 

6 Unpublished data from the Life Insurance 
Association of America. Includes benefits paid 
under group supplementary and comprehensive 
major medical insurance. 

7 Based on trade-union and industry reports. 
Excludes benefits held in escrow in States where 
litigation was pending on the legality of supple- 
menting State unemployment insurance benefits 
with supplemental unemployment _ benefits. 
Excludes dismissal wage and separation allowances. 

8 Data from ‘‘Income-Loss Protection Against 
Short-Term Sickness,’’ Social Security Bulletin, 
January 1959. Includes private plans written in 
compliance with State temporary disability insur- 
ance laws in California, New Jersey, and New York, 
shown separately in next line. 

®° Estimated by the Division of the Actuary, Social 
Security Administration. Includes benefits paid 
under pay-as-you-go and deferred profit-sharing 
plans, plans of nonprofit organizations, union pen- 
sion plans, and railroad plans supplementing Fed- 
eral railroad retirement program. 


Social Security 











the dollar increase in benefit outlays 
were the hospitalization plans ($0.6 
billion) and pension plans ($0.4 
billion). 

All types of plans showed percent- 
age increases in benefit outlays from 
1954 to 1957. Benefits under major 
medical expense insurance were more 
than 13 times what they had been 
in 1954, when the program was com- 
paratively new. Supplemental un- 
employment benefits, first paid in 
mid-1956 under the automobile plans, 
jumped to an estimated $25 million 
—five times the 1956 amount—as 
the beginnings of the recession were 
felt and the steel plans commenced 
payments. 

Of the older types of benefit plans, 
retirement benefits showed the great- 
est percentage increase from 1954 to 
1957—60 percent. Both hospitaliza- 
tion benefits and surgical and med- 
ical care benefits advanced 59 per- 
cent during this period. Benefits 
for temporary disability expanded 
the least—about 39 percent. 

Responsible for the largest single 
benefit outlay in 1957, as in previous 
years, were hospital benefit plans. 
Benefits of $1.7 billion—31 percent 
of all benefit payments ($5.6 billion) 
—were disbursed under these plans. 
Next in magnitude were retirement 
benefits of $1.2 billion, followed by 
surgical and regular medical expense 
expenditures of $0.9 billion, account- 
ing for 21 percent and 16 percent, 
respectively, of all benefits. In 1954, 
benefits under temporary disability 
plans ranked third and represented 
18 percent of all disbursements; by 
1957, such benefits accounted for 
less than 16 percent of the total. 


Insurance After Retirement 
and During Lay-Off 


Concern about the medical care 
problems of elderly persons and 
about the continued relatively high 
level of unemployment raises the 
question of what arrangements, if 
any, are made for continued cover- 
age of the employee when he retires 
or is laid off temporarily. 

In the past, coverage under em- 
ployee-benefit plans has usually been 
dependent upon a worker’s remain- 
ing on the active payroll. Under 
group life insurance and Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield health insurance the in- 
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dividual, upon leaving his job, could 
convert to individual insurance with- 
in specified periods, but often at 
higher rates that he had to pay en- 
tirely by himself. ” 

Commercial insurance’ carriers, 
though providing extended coverage 
for conditions arising before termi- 
nation of employment, traditionally 
have not offered conversion privileges 
for group health insurance. Recent- 
ly some companies have begun to do 
so. In New York State, under a new 
law becoming effective July 1, 1959, 
insurance carriers will be required to 
offer such privileges.!” 

Continuation of coverage of the 
retired worker as a member of the 
existing group is growing in Ssignifi- 
cance.!! The higher cost of cover- 
ing older persons, however, presents 
a problem in financing that is often 
resolved by a reduction in benefits. 
In group life insurance—the type 
of coverage most frequently con- 
tinued for retired employees—the 
amount of insurance is usually re- 
duced at retirement on either a grad- 
ual or a one-time basis. Though the 
full cost of life insurance after re- 
tirement is most often borne by the 
employer, the cost is sometimes 
shared with active or retired em- 
ployees or is borne entirely by em- 
ployees. Sometimes the protection 
takes the form of group paid-up or 
permanent life insurance that has 
been purchased during the working 
years of the employee. 

In group health insurance, it is 
difficult to determine on the basis 
of existing data the extent to which 
benefits for retired workers continu- 
ing in the group plan are less liberal 
than those for active employees. In 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans, there 
would seldom be any difference in 
levels of benefits. In the other plans, 
although the level might be the same, 
a dollar limit on annual benefits or 








9Premium rates for life insurance al- 
ways go up because conversion must be 
to a permanent type of insurance. 

10New York State Department of La- 
bor, Labor Legislation Enacted in New 
York State in 1958, page 27. 

11 See Dorothy Kittner Greene and Harry 
E. Davis, “Changes in Selected Health and 
Insurance Plans, 1954 to 1958," Monthly 
Labor Review. November 1958, 
1243-1249, and New York State Insurance 
Department, Voluntary Health Insurance 
and the Senior Citizen, 1958. 
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on lifetime benefits is frequently im- 
posed after retirement. With few 
exceptions, the retired worker must 
be eligible to receive retirement bene- 
fits. In some plans he must also 
have a specified number of years of 
service, of years of coverage in the 
group as an active employee, or both. 
Other limitations are imposed on 
coverage of dependents: when an em- 
ployee dies the plans seldom cover his 
dependents; in some plans, coverage 
is provided for the dependent spouse. 
Another limitation on benefits some- 
times found is the practice of charg- 
ing the benefits paid under health 
insurance against the group life in- 
surance continued for the retired 
employee. When this practice is fol- 
lowed a limit is sometimes placed on 
the amount of life insurance that 
can be so absorbed. 

Available data on the extent to 
which plans permit continuation of 
group insurance during temporary 
periods of unemployment are also 
limited. The Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, in its study of 400 collective 
bargaining agreements in effect in 
1956 (covering some 2 million work- 
ers in various manufacturing indus- 
tries), found that 22 percent of the 
life insurance plans continued cover- 
age during periods of lay-off: the 
majority for as long as 6 months. !2 
With respect to other forms of insur- 
ance, extension of coverage for a 
“brief period” beyond the usual grace 
period was found to be provided in 
approximately 5 percent of the plans 
having such benefits. Continued cov- 
erage for hospital and other medical 
care benefits was found to be much 
more common than coverage for 
temporary disability insurance. 


Recent Trends in 
Retirement Plans 


Private retirement programs con- 
tinued in 1957 the rapid growth they 
had experienced since World War II. 
By the end of 1957, 17.7 million em- 
ployees were covered. Total contri- 
butions to finance the plans rose to 
almost $4.6 billion, reserves to $34.8 
billion, the number of beneficiaries 
to 1% million, and benefits to almost 


12 Bureau of National Affairs, Basic Pat- 
terns in Union Contracts, fourth edition, 
October 1957. 
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Table 5.—Private pension and deferred profit-sharing plans: Estimated coverage, contributions, reserves, beneficiaries, 
and benefit payments, 1930-57 ' 




















Coverage,? Employer Employee | Reserves, Number of beneficiaries, Amount of benefit 
end of year contributions contributions end of year end of year payments 
(in thousands) (in millions) (in millions) (in billions) (in thousands) (in millions) 
Year | eens 
In- | Nonin-| In- Nonin- In- Nonin- In- Nonin- In- Nonin- In- Nonin- 
Total | sured | sured | Total | sured | sured | Total | sured | sured | Total sured = sured | Total sured = sured | Total | sured | sured 
plans | plans | plans | plans | plans | plans plans | plans plans | plans plans | plans * 
| | 

1957___.| 17,700 4,500 | 13,200 | $3,900 | $1,230 | $2,670 $680 | $300 | $380 $34.8 $14.0 $20.8 1,250 370 880 $1,150 $260 $890 
1956____| 16,300 | 4,100 | 12,200 3,490 1,110 2,380 610 | 290 | 320 30.3 12.4 17.9 1,130 330 800 1,010 230 780 
1955....| 15,200 | 3,900 | 11,300 3,190 1,100 2,090 550 280 270 26.5 11.2 15.3 990 290 700 860 | 200 660 
1954....| 14,100 | 3,700 | 10,400 | 2,930 | 1,030 1,900 510 | 270 240 23.0 9.9 13.1 870 260 610 | 720 | 170 | 550 
1953_- 13,100 3,500 | 9,600 2,930 1,010 1,920 480 | 260 220 19.8 8.8 11.0 740 220 520 | 620 | 150 | 47 
1952_...| 11,600 | 3,200 8,400 2,510 910 1,600 430 | 240 190 16.9 To4 9.2 640 190 450 540 130 | 410 
1951__..| 10,900 | 2,900 8,000 2,260 820 1,440 380 210 170 14.2 6.6 7.6 540 170 | 370 | 460 110 | 350 
1950._..| 9,800 | 2,600 | 7,200; 1,750 720 | 1,030 330 200 130 te 5.6 6.1 450 | 150 300 | 380 90 | 290 
1945.-.-| 6,400 |... ___- leit  } eae eabee 3 Beet Rees 9 weet ean BE Vissi desi Risa esi ee See 
| 2 ee __ & See eS VEE 3S 2p ea See s,s Pie 4 ee el eS | Mh ee ee 
ES St ee eee ._ | eee eee ok ee Eee 3 ia SESS SA Se i. | Te Sees | aaa eae 
RS ei nea, SR Uf eS, Oy: tee an alana St SES Eee ff Ree, eke | 90 | 


| 








1 Includes pay-as-you-go, nonprofit organizations, and union pension plans 
and deferred profit-sharing plans. Excludes railroad plans, except those supple- 
menting the Federal railroad retirement program. In 1930, private railroad 


million workers and paid about $40 million to about 60,000 beneficiaries. 
2 Excludes pensioners. 
3 Includes refunds to employees; also lump sums under deferred profit-sharing 





lans covered an average of 1.3 million employees and paid about $30 million in 
[ In 1935 they covered an average of 1.1 


nefits to about 50,000 beneficiaries. 


$1.2 billion. Sirice 1950 coverage has 
increased more than 80 percent, con- 
tributions 120 percent, the number 
of beneficiaries 178 percent, and re- 
serves and benefits have trebled 
(table 5). The data presented in 
table 5 have been considerably re- 
vised for the current article. Data 
on pension plans operated by trade 
unions and to which employers made 
no contributions are included for the 
first time; additional data with re- 
spect to multi-eemployer plans have 
made possible improved estimates 
of coverage, resources, benefits, and 
number of beneficiaries under such 
plans; and revised reports by the 
insurance industry and by the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission have 
been taken into account. The re- 
vised estimates, prepared by the Di- 


plans. 
Source: 


age under noninsured programs has 
gone up since 1951 at a somewhat 
faster rate (65 percent) than that 
under insured plans (55 percent), 
the difference was not sufficiently 
great to alter appreciably the propor- 
tion of employees covered by each 
type. The increase in coverage in 
insured plans has been accompanied 
by a marked growth in deposit ad- 
ministration plans. In 1951, there 
were only 445,000 employees covered 
by such plans. By the end of 1957, 
the number had increased to 1,415,- 
000—a rise of 27 percent from the 
preceding year and of 70 percent 
from 1954.13 

Part of the expansion in coverage 
is the result of the natural growth 
resulting from increased employ- 
ment in some establishments with 


Social Security Administration, Division of the Actuary. 


ing a new employer-financed pension 
plan covering 25,000 employees. The 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees signed an agree- 
ment with 13 motion picture ex- 
changes that provides for the estab- 
lishment of an industry-wide pension 
plan covering 6,000 employees work- 
ing in 34 cities. 

Coverage by industry and by area 
is somewhat uneven, as shown by 
studies of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Retirement plans in 1957 
covered practically all the nonsuper- 
visory workers in privately operated 
electric and gas utility systems em- 
ploying 100 or more workers.!4 In 
the motor-vehicle-parts manufactur- 
ing industry such plans were found 
in establishments (with 100 or more 
employees) that employed 85 percent 


vision of the Actuary, reflect the plans and from the fulfillment by of the production workers and 88 
same trends shown in the data employees of eligibility requirements percent of the office workers.15 On 
presented last year. for coverage. Much of it results from the other hand, only one-sixth of the 

the creation of new plans and the’ production workers in footwear 
Coverage addition of new participating em- manufacturing were employed in 


In 1957, 1.4 million employees were 


ployers to existing multi-employer 


establishments (with eight or more 


added to the coverage of private pen- plans. Trade unions in industries employees) that had _ retirement 
sion and deferred profit-sharing consisting largely of small employers’ plans.16 In the nonelectrical ma- 
plans, bringing the total to an esti- have continued their drive for the es- chinery industry, employment in 


mated 17.7 million. Nearly all these 
employees were also covered under 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program. Almost 
3 out of 4 of those protected by 
private plans were under noninsured 
plans, and the remainder were under 
insured programs underwritten by 
insurance companies. Though cover- 


12 


tablishment of jointly administered 
multi-employer plans. The _ Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
for example, early in the year reached 
an agreement with 2,000 food com- 
panies in Delaware, southern New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, establish- 


18 Life Insurance Fact Book, 
1958 editions. 


1955 and 


establishments with retirement plans 
ranged from 20 percent in the Port- 
land (Oregon) area to 91 percent in 
the Hartford area.17 


14 Monthly Labor Review, July 1958, page 
764. 

15 Tbid., February 1958, page 167. 

16 Ibid., April 1958, page 281. 

17 Ibid., September 1958, pages 997-998. 
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Employer,and Employee 
Contributions 

Almost $4.6 billion was contributed 
in 1957 by employers and employees 
to insured and noninsured pension 
plans—an increase of 12 percent from 
the preceding year and of 73 percent 
from 1951. A growing proportion of 
these sums was contributed to non- 
insured pension plans during the 
period—67 percent in 1957, 61 percent 
in 1951—although, as already pointed 
out, the total proportion of coverage 
by such plans has not changed. 

The proportion contributed by em- 
ployers to both insured and nonin- 
sured plans has been virtually the 
same—about 85 percent—from 1951 
to 1957. Their contributions aver- 
aged about 80 percent of the total 
for insured plans and about 88 per- 
cent for noninsured plans through- 
out the period. 

An average of $269 per employee 
was contributed by employers and 
employees in 1957, an increase of 
only $9 from 1956 and of $14 from 
1951, or less than 6 percent for the 
period. Employer contributions in 
1957 averaged $229 per employee, 
only 5 percent greater than in 1951, 
and employee contributions, which 
averaged $40 per employee in 1957, 
had increased somewhat faster— 
about 9 percent. In insured plans 
the average contribution experienced 
a slow but steady decline (4 percent 
for employers and 9 percent for em- 
ployees), and in noninsured plans 
it increased noticeably (11 percent 
for employer contributions and 34 
percent for employees). 

The average employee contribu- 
tions cited above are obtained by 
dividing the total annual employee 
contributions by the average number 
of employees covered during the year. 
Actually, only a small proportion of 
the covered employees make contri- 
butions. In its analysis of provisions 
in effect in the winter of 1957-58, 
out of 100 plans under collective bar- 
gaining the Bureau of .Labor Sta- 
tistics found only 14 contributory 
plans—that is, plans requiring em- 
ployee contributions.18 The 14 plans 
included only 12 percent of the 3.3 


18 Walter W. Kolodrubetz, ‘‘Characteris- 
tics of Pension Plans,’’ Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1958, page 845. 
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million covered workers. As already 
noted, unpublished data from com- 
munity wage surveys conducted by 
the Bureau in 1957 and early 1958, 
covering both union and nonunion 
manufacturing establishments, re- 
veal that 80 percent of the 2.1 mil- 
lion workers employed by firms with 
pension plans were in establishments 
reporting noncontributory plans. A 
study of provisions in effect in Janu- 
ary 1957 in 290 large pension plans 
in New York State (plans covering 
at least 1,500 employees in that 
State) shows that one-fourth of the 
plans were contributory and an ad- 
ditional 4 percent contained both con- 
tributory and noncontributory fea- 
tures. In contributory plans, em- 
ployee contributions generally ranged 
from 1.5-3.0 percent of the first 
$3,000, $3,600, or $4,200 of annual 
wages!” (depending on when the 
plans were established or last amend- 
ed) plus 3-5 percent of the excess.?° 
Employer contributions to pension 
plans vary, of course, from plan to 
plan. In employer-administered plans 
the employer contributes the amount 
(over and above employee contribu- 
tions) necessary to provide the bene- 
fits contemplated. The cost of past- 
service credits (credit for service 
before the plan was established) is 
almost always financed entirely by 
the employer. The type of funding, 
the composition of the covered group, 
and the benefit provisions determine 
the cost. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics study shows that, in plans 
jointly administered by employers 
and trade unions, employer contribu- 
tions generally range from 5 cents to 
15 cents per manhour, or from 2 
percent to 5 percent of payroll. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in its study of 1957 
fringe costs illustrates the wide vari- 
ations by industry in the expendi- 
tures for pension plans. In the 827 
firms studied, employer payments 
ranged from an average of 2.6 per- 
cent of payroll in the wholesale and 


19These amounts correspond to the 
minimum earnings base for both contri- 
butions and benefits under old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance in the 
original Social Security Act and succes- 
sive amendments. 

20 New York State Department of Labor, 
Pensions: Larger Plans in New York 
State, 1957 (Special Bulletin No. 232). 


retail trade to 8.6 percent in the pe- 
troleum industry.2! An illustration 
of how employer costs vary within a 
single industry is found in the ex- 
perience of plans negotiated by em- 
ployers in the steel industry and the 
United Steel Workers of America.?2 
These plans covered more than 950,- 
000 members in 1956, almost 78 per- 
cent of whom were in bargaining 
units with 1,000 or more members. 
All the plans are noncontributory. 
Although the plans vary somewhat, 
75-80 percent of the covered work- 
ers are under the “typical plan” that 
provides standard benefits. Some 
employers have complete discretion 
as to the method of funding. The 
vast majority, however, make con- 
tributions in amounts necessary to 
pay current pensions and to provide 
(in various degrees) advance fund- 
ing of future pensions. Contributions 
for 83 percent of the covered mem- 
bers are paid into pension trusts. 
Insured plans and the partly insured 
and partly trusteed plans cover 11 
percent, and the remainder are in 
unfunded plans, The average em- 
ployer contribution per employee for 
the most recent fiscal year (usually 
the year ended December 31, 1957) 
was more than $258. The average 
was less than $50 for about 6 percent 
of the members; they were in the 
small nonfunded plans, some of 
which had no pensioners. More than 
$400 per employee was contributed 
with respect to almost one-third of 
the workers covered, $100-$200 for 
almost 35 percent, and $200—$300 for 
about 38 percent. 


Reserves 


As of the end of 1957, $34.8 billion 
was accumulated in reserves main- 
tained by insured and noninsured 
private retirement programs—an in- 
crease of $4.5 billion from 1956. Since 
1951 the reserves had more than 
doubled. 

Approximately 54 percent of the 
1951 reserves, compared with 60 per- 
cent in 1957, was accumulated by 


21 Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Fringe Benefits 1957, page 18. 

22United Steelworkers of America, 
Special Report on Insurance, Pensions and 
Supplemental Unemployment’ Benefits, 
Ninth Convention, September 15, 1958, 
pages 21-27. 
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noninsured plans. During the same 
period the average reserve per covered 
employee rose from about $1,000 to 
$1,638 for noninsured plans and 
from $2,400 to $3,255 for insured 
plans. These increases reflect not 
only the additions to _ reserves 
resulting from liberalization of bene- 
fits, maturing of the plans, and 
improved funding arrangements but 
also to efforts—especially in non- 
insured plans—to improve the earn: 
ings of the funds held in reserve. A 
recent Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission report indicates, for example, 
that the proportion of the total of 
corporate pension fund assets that 
is invested in U. S. Government se- 
curities dropped from 30 percent in 
1951 to 10 percent in 1957.2% The 
proportion held in corporate bonds 
increased only from 45 percent to 54 
percent and fluctuated between 52 
and 54 percent in the period 1954-57. 
Preferred stocks, which constituted 
less than 4 percent of the total assets 
in 1951, amounted to about 3 per- 
cent in 1957. Common stocks, on the 
other hand, rose from less than 12 
percent of the total assets in 1951 
and from about 19 percent in 1954 
to almost 25 percent in 1957. In 
dollar amounts, their book value rose 
from $812 million to $4,770 million. 
While the total assets of the funds 
trebled from 1951 to 1957, common 
stock holdings went up to almost six 
times what they had been. The Com- 
mission states that the increase in 
the average rate of earnings of cor- 
porate pension funds, from 3.58 per- 
cent in 1955 to 3.84 percent in 1957, 
reflects the shift to higher-yielding 
investments and the generally up- 
ward trend in interest rates. 


Beneficiaries and Benefits 

At the end of 1957, about 1!4 mil- 
lion pensioners were on the rolls of 
private plans—an increase of 131 
percent from 1951. By far the largest 
number were beneficiaries of non- 
insured programs: Since 1951 there 

23 Securities and Exchange Commission, 


Corporate Pension Funds, 1957 (Statistical 
Series Release No. 1553), June 8, 1958. 
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has been an increase of 138 percent 
in the number of beneficiaries under 
such programs. In insured plans the 
increase was 118 percent. 

Benefit payments in 1957 amounted 
to $1,150 million, compared with 
$1,010 million in 1956 and $460 mil- 
lion in 1951. The bulk of these sums 
—more than three-fourths—was paid 
under noninsured programs in all 3 
years. For almost nine-tenths of the 
1957 beneficiaries, these benefits 
supplemented the benefits they re- 
ceived under the Federal old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program. An estimated 165,000 had 
worked in noncovered employment or 
retired before they had met the 
age or work requirements to qualify 
under the Federal program. The 
benefits under noninsured plans in- 
clude refunds of employee contribu- 
tions to individuals who withdraw 
from the plans before retirement and 
before accumulating vested deferred 
rights, payments of the excess of 
employee contributions to survivors 
of pensioners who died before they 
had received in retirement benefits 
an amount equal to their contribu- 
tions, and lump-sum payments made 
under deferred profit-sharing plans. 
The nature of the available data 
does not permit the separation of 
these lump-sum payments from the 
amounts representing monthly re- 
tirement benefits. The average 
monthly retirement benefit, there- 
fore, cannot be derived. 

Few private pension plans appear 
to have been modified as a result of 
the 1956 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act providing benefits to to- 
tally and permanently disabied em- 
ployees aged 50 or over, according to 
a 1957 study of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board.’4 Of 98 com- 
panies with pension plans without 
disability benefit provisions in 1955, 
only four added such a provision 
after the enactment of the 1956 
amendments and another nine were 


24Harland Fox. “Company Disability 
Pensions and Federal Disability Benefits,” 
Management Record, September 1957, 
pages 320-322. 


planning to do so. Most of these 13 
companies had negotiated plans. Of 
66 companies with plans that had 
disability provisions in 1955, prac- 
tically none had changed or planned 
to change them to conform with the 
amended law. Almost half the 66 
companies had provisions for off- 
setting the Federal disability bene- 
Hts against their disability benefits, 
although only one-third had such 
provisions with respect to age-retire- 
ment benefits. 

Provisions for retirement before 
the “normal” retirement age at the 
option of the employee seem to be 
increasing—especially in negotiated 
plans. Thus the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany in its 1956 survey of 240 
employer-administered retirement 
plans-> reported that, of the plans 
with early retirement provisions, only 
43 percent of the 43 “pattern plans’”’ 
(all negotiated plans) and about 33 
percent of the other 175 plans with 
such provisions permitted early re- 
tirement at the employee’s option. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
reports that in 75 percent of the 
plans with early retirement provi- 
sions such retirement was at the em- 
ployee’s option.-* 

Few instances are known in which 
retirement age for women was low- 
ered following the 1956 amendment 
to the Social Security Act providing 
optional retirement at age 62 for 
women in covered employment. In the 
spring of 1957, the Executive Board 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union proposed to its locals, 
joint boards, and departments that 
negotiations be undertaken to lower 
the retirement age for women from 
65 to 62 in pension plans covering 
their members. In March 1957 the 
pension plan negotiated by the Tex- 
tile Workers Union and the Berk- 
shire-Hathaway Mills was amended 
to make such a reducticn in the re- 
tirement age for women. 


25 Bankers Trust Company, A Study of 
Industrial Retirement Plans, 1956 edition. 
pages 12, 14. 

26 Walter W. Kolodrubetz, op. cit., page 
846. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Proposed Social Security 
Budget, 1959-60* 


President Eisenhower transmitted 
to Congress on January 19, 1959, the 
Budget of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. As 
in previous years, the largest part 
of the budget is devoted to the major 
national security programs, which 
include the military functions of the 
Department of Defense, development 
and control of atomic energy, stock- 
piling and expansion of defense pro- 
duction, and military assistance (part 
of the mutual security program). 
Of the $76.8 billion in new obliga- 
tional authority requested for 1959- 
60 under existing and proposed leg- 
islation, $45.2 billion or about 59 
percent of the total administrative 
budget is for these programs. Ap- 
propriation requests of $2.1 billion 
for Social Security Administration 
programs represent 2.7 percent of the 
total administrative budget. 

In earlier years, the BULLETIN re- 
port on the Social Security Admini- 
stration budget has been in terms of 
actual and estimated expenditures. 
With this report the base is shifted 
to enacted and proposed appropria- 
tions in the belief that, for readers 
interested in studying program devel- 
opments, these data will be more 
useful. Expenditures data alone give 
no indication of when Congress ap- 
propriated the money, when the ob- 
ligation to pay was incurred, or when 
goods were delivered or _ services 
rendered. Estimated expenditures 
data reflect the expected demands 
on the Treasury for ready cash for 
disbursements in the period under 
consideration. Information of this 
nature is of undisputed value for 
monetary management purposes and 
for the formulation of the broadest 
national economic policy; it may not, 
however, be as useful for analyses of 
the growth of social insurance or 
public social welfare programs as the 
appropriations data. 

Three types of new obligational 





* Prepared by Sophie R. Dales, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 
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authority are defined in the Budget 
document—appropriations, contract 
authorizations, and authorizations to 
expend from debt receipts. Appro- 
priations are defined as ‘“authoriza- 
tions to make expenditures from the 
general fund of the Treasury or from 
the various special funds.” The au- 
thorizations and expenditures from 
the general fund alone form the so- 
called administrative budget, and 
these are the totals most often quoted 
in newspaper and other discussions 
of the Budget. Authorizations and 
expenditures from the general fund 
and from the trust funds, the public 
enterprise funds, and other special 
funds make up the cash consolidated 
budget, which gives a more compre- 
hensive view of the scope of Govern- 
ment operations. This year’s report 
includes the pertinent data from 
trust and public enterprise funds 
as well as from general funds, which 
together yield the cash consolidated 
budget for the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 

Proposed appropriations for the 
Social Security Administration for 
1959-60 total $2.3 billion on the 
cash consolidated basis and $2.1 bil- 
lion on the basis of the administra- 
tive budget. Details of the proposals, 
with similar data for 1957-58 and 
the current fiscal year, are set forth 
in table 1. 

Total appropriations for the grant 
programs of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration are budgeted at $2,078.8 
million for 1959-60. This sum rep- 
resents 99.8 percent of the general 
funds requested under the adminis- 
trative budget and 91.2 percent of 
he cash consolidated budget. The 
remainder consists of the salaries 
and operating expenses of the Office 
of the Commissioner of Social Se- 
curity and of the Bureaus. 

Total Federal, State, and local ex- 
penditures for public assistance pay- 
ments and administration in 1959-60 
are estimated at $3,523.6 million and 
the Federal share at $2,051.0 million. 
An appropriation of $2,033.5 million 
is requested, with the remaining 
$17.5 million to be supplied out 
of Federal balances in the States 
from collections and adjustments of 


earlier years.! The estimate of total 
Federal expenditures calls for $1,167.7 
million for old-age assistance, $654.8 
million for aid to dependent children, 
$50.9 million for aid to the blind, 
and $177.9 million for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 
The Federal total is $58.7 million 
higher than the $1,974.8 million (in- 
cluding a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $168.4 million) estimated for 
1958-59. This rise is accounted for 
by increases in average monthly pay- 
ments to recipients, in the number 
of recipients, and in State and local 
administrative costs and especially 
by the combined net effect of amend- 
ments to the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance and the public 
assistance provisions, which will be 
in force for the full year 1959-60 
but for only part of 1958-59. The 
number of recipients is expected to 
increase in all assistance programs 
except that for the aged; the decrease 
there reflects the continuing growth 
in the number of aged persons who 
receive old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits. 

President Eisenhower’s Budget 
Message stated the administration’s 
position on Federal participation in 
public assistance payments: 


Under the authority of recent legis- 
lation, an advisory council is being 
appointed by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to study the 
whole structure and financing of our 
public assistance programs. I have 
asked the Secretary to present to 
this council, at the earliest possible 
time, the issue of what constitutes 
an appropriate Federal share of these 
programs. I have also requested him 
to develop recommendations, after 
consulting the council, which can be 
presented to the Congress to increase 
State and local participation in the 
cost of the public assistance pro- 
grams beginning in 1961. In this 


1 These public assistance balances 
available to the Federal Government 
fluctuate widely from year to year. They 
have ranged from more than $50 million 
to less than the $17.5 million estimated for 
1959-60. Although their size in any given 
year is fortuitous, for that year their size 
affects the size of the appropriation pro- 
posal. For public assistance, therefore, and 
especially for the individual programs, 
expenditures data mirror program devel- 
opment more closely than do appropria- 
tions data. 
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connection, I believe we must keep 
in mind the fact that the Federal 
share of such expenditures has in- 
creased to more than 57 percent on 
an overall basis and runs as high as 
80 percent in many cases. I believe 
that this trend is inconsistent with 
our American system of government. 
If it continues, the control of these 
programs will shift from our State 
and local governments to the Federal 
Government. We must keep the fi- 
nancing and control of these pro- 
grams as close as we possibly can to 
the people who pay the necessary 
taxes and see them in daily operation. 


For the third time an appropria- 
tion is budgeted for grants for train- 
ing and studies in the field of social 
security. Legislative authority for 
these grants was provided in the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1956, 
but the implementing budget requests 
for 1956-57 and 1957-58 were not 
approved by Congress and were omit- 
ted from the budget presented for 
1958-59. The present proposal calls 
for $1.8 million: $1.0 million for 
training grants to provide about 350 
fellowships and _ traineeships for 
State and local public welfare per- 
sonnel to make them better able 
to help assistance recipients attain 
self-support and _ self-care—one of 
the stated objectives of the 1956 
amendments—and $700,000 for the 
initiation of about 30 research and 
demonstration projects and studies 
of social security under grants, con- 
tracts, and jointly financed coopera- 
tive arrangements with public or 
nonprofit organizations and with 
States. 

Grants to the States under the 
continuing Children’s Bureau pro- 
grams are proposed at the same level 
for 1959-60 as in the current fiscal 
year—$43.5 million. Of this total, 
$16.5 million is requested for mater- 
nal and child health services, includ- 
ing $1.0 million for special projects 
for mentally retarded children—a 
program started in 1957; $15.0 mil- 
lion is requested for crippled chil- 
dren’s services; and $12.0 million 
for child welfare services. Also re- 
quested is $1.5 million for open heart 
surgery for children with congenital 
heart disease; this sum is proposed 
for later transmission in 1958-59 
as a supplemental appropriation for 
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crippled children’s services and would 
be available until the close of 1959- 
60. 

Benefit payments from the old- 
age and survivors insurance and 
disability insurance trust funds are 
not subject to congressional appro- 
priation. The Social Security Act, 
as amended, sets forth the conditions 
of eligibility, and all qualified ap- 
plicants are paid benefits according 
to the specifications in the act. Ad- 
ministrative expenses, including the 
present construction of a headquar- 
ters building in Baltimore for the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, are subject to congression- 
al approval in the form of annual 
overall limitations on expenditures, 
which are, in effect, appropriations 
from the trust funds.? 

For 1959-60 the proposed limita- 


2The 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, which established the dis- 
ability insurance trust fund, provide for 
disbursement of administrative expenses 
for the entire old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program from the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund 
and for subsequent reimbursement by the 
disability insurance trust fund of its share 
of these costs. 


tion on salaries and expenses for the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance is $191.6 million, compared 
with $173.5 million for 1958-59 and 
$144.7 million for 1957-58. In ad- 
dition, $276,000 is proposed for reim- 
bursement from the trust funds of 
salaries and expenses of the Office 
of the Commissioner of Social Se- 
curity; this amount is in addition to 
the appropriation requested for the 
Commissioner’s Office from general 
funds. Budgets of previous years 
had placed an overall limitation of 
$31.0 million on construction expend- 
itures. An added $1.3 million is now 
proposed for later transmission in 
1858-59 to meet additional space 
requirements. Completion of the 
building is expected in 1960. 

For 1959-60, $3.6 million is budg- 
eted for the activities of the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions. Operating 
funds for this Bureau are derived 
from the fees it charges for services 
performed. These services include 
chartering new Federal credit unions, 
supervising established Federal credit 
unions, and making periodic exam- 
inations of their financial condition 
and operating practices. Since 1953 


Table 1.—Appropriations | budgeted for Social Security Administration pro- 
grams, fiscal years 1957-58, 1958-59, and 1959-60 


{In thousands] 























1958-59 
’ P ¥ 1957-58, | p 1959-60, 
Bureau, item, and source of appropriation enacted | roy nen proposed 
Enacted | alte Total 
| mission 
Total, cash consolidated budget_.........._.- $1,966,400 $1,997,043 | $206,010 $2,203,053 | $2,279,488 
General funds, total (administrative budget)__| 1,813,000 | 1,854,344 | 170,287 | 2,024,631 2,083 , 967 

Bureau of Public Assistance. __.........---.--__- 1,769,157 | 1,808,380 168,587 | 1,976,967 2,035,845 
Grants to States for public assistance__........| 1,767,177 | 1,806,400 | 168,400 | 1,974,800 | 2,033,500 
Salaries and expenses. -.-........_....- waves 1,980 1,980 187 2,167 2,345 

fo ear ee 43,543 45,650 1,672 47 ,322 46,000 
Grants to States for maternal and child health | 

ea 41,500 43,500 | 1,500 45,000 43,500 
White House Conference on Children and 

OT RS URE eae ane eee nn NRE as ee 150 200 
Bayerees ae Groomers... ......................- 2,043 2,000 | 172 2,172 2,300 

Office of the Commissioner: 

Belarses and exnenees *............4.<c0cceooce 300 314 28 342 337 

Grants for social security training and studies__|__........_}_.....-___- ipcunameneas teieetaae. 1,785 
| 

Trust ? and public enterprise 4 funds: 

Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance_--_-_- 150,642 139,377 | 35,723 175,100 191,876 
Limitation on salaries and expenses___.__...__- 144,692 139,131 34,401 173,532 | 191,600 
Limitation on construction. _............--.--- Gee teseti sect 1,300 ff eee eo 
Reimbursement, salaries and expenses of 

Office of the Commissioner. -_-__________- Phe 240 | 246 | 22 268 27 

Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, operating fund_ 2,758 SS eens 3,322 3,645 





1 New obligational authority. 

2 Excludes amounts reimbursed from old-age and 
ga insurance and disability insurance trust 
unds. 

3 Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and 


disability insurance trust fund. 

4 Funds derived from Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions operations. 

Source: The Budget of the United States Govern- 
ment for the Fiscal Year Ending June $0, 1960, 1959. 
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the Bureau’s income and outgo have 
been budgeted as a public enterprise 
fund. Expenditures of all Federal 
Government public enterprise funds 
are subject to the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget; their opera- 
tions are included in the Govern- 
ment’s cash consolidated budget as 
are the operations of all trust funds 
and other special funds. 
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Source of Funds Expended 
for Public Assistance 
Payments, 1957-58* 


Public assistance payments for 
needy persons in the United States 
amounted to $3% billion in the fiscal 
year 1957-58. This total was $280 
million, or more than 9 percent, 
higher than payments in the preced- 
ing year. Expenditures for assistance 
payments went up in each of the 
five assistance programs. The largest 
increases took place in general assist- 
ance (22.6 percent) and aid to de- 
pendent children (16.4 percent), the 
programs most sensitive to changes 
in economic conditions. The relative- 
ly sharp rise in payments to the 
disabled—12.4 percent—resulted 
largely from the initiation of new 
programs for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled in California and 
Texas and the expansion of pro- 
grams in Illinois and Pennsylvania. 
Amounts spent for aid to the blind 
and old-age assistance rose 5.9 per- 
cent and 4.4 percent, respectively. 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of Public 
Assistance. 


More persons needed aid in 1957- 
58 than in 1956-57. 

The growth in expenditures for 
assistance during 1957-58 mainly 
refiected the fact that, because of the 
loss of jobs and the exhaustion of 
unemployment insurance benefits, 
more persons lacked sufficient in- 
come with which to buy the neces- 
sities of life. The average monthly 
number of persons receiving general 
assistance rose almost 248,000 or 34 
percent, and in aid to dependent chil- 
dren the average number of recipi- 
ents increased nearly 246,000 or 11 
percent. More than one-fourth of the 
increase of 24,000 in the average 
monthly number of persons receiving 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled is attributable to the four 
States that either initiated or ex- 
panded their programs. Since the 
number of recipients of aid to the 
blind remained about the same and 
the number of aged recipients de- 
clined slightly, larger expenditures 
in these programs resulted from 
higher average payments per recipi- 
ent. 


The Federal share of total assist- 
ance expenditures declined during 
1957-58 but increased in the feder- 
ally aided programs. 

Because expenditures for general 
assistance, which is financed entirely 
from State-local funds, rose much 
more sharply than expenditures for 
the federally aided categories, the 
Federal share in total assistance ex- 
penditures declined  slightly—from 
50.7 percent in 1956-57 to 50.5 percent 
in 1957-58 (table 1). In each of 
the federally aided programs the 


Federal share went up, largely be- 
cause the increase in Federal partici- 
pation under the 1956 amendments 
was in effect for the entire fiscal 
year 1957-58 but for only the last 3 
quarters of the preceding year. In 
addition, the 1956 amendments re- 
sulted in an increase in the amount 
of Federal funds used for vendor 
payments for medical care during 
1957-58. 

The Federal share of assistance 
payments for all programs combined 
varied considerably among the States 
in 1957-58, ranging from a low of 
33.4 percent in Connecticut to a high 
of 79.7 percent in Mississippi (table 
2). This wide variation in the 
amount of Federal participation re- 
flects State differences in the size 
of payments to recipients under 
the four federally aided categories 
and in the scope of their general 
assistance programs. (The Federal 
Government does not participate in 
general assistance, and large expend- 
itures for that program thus tend 
to reduce the proportion of total as- 
sistance expenditures that Federal 
funds represent.) Because of the 
Federal matching maximums in ef- 
fect for the special types of public 
assistance during 1957-58, the Fed- 
eral share was lowest in States mak- 
ing most of their payments in excess 
of those maximums. On the other 
hand, the more favorable Federal 
matching on the first part of the as- 
sistance payments led to the highest 
Federal participation in States with 
the lowest payments. 

The level of assistance payments 
and the scope of the general as- 
sistance programs are, in turn, re- 








Table 1.—Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by program and source of funds, 1957-58 ! 





Amount (in thousands) of expenditures Percentage distribution Percentage distribution by 




















from— by program source of funds 
Program | 
| : | Federal State Local . Federal | State Local ' Federal| State | Local 
, funds funds funds | Total | “funds | funds | funds | T°! | ‘funds | funds | funds 
=e eae: 6 = 
cee Ee eee eee neers $3,249,672 '$1,641,572 $1,209,858 $398 , 241 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 50.5 | 37.2 12.3 
Special types of public assistance__-_----_- 2,911,176 | 1,641,572 | 1,043,742 225,862 | 89.6 100.0 86.3 56.7 100.0 | 56.4 35.9 7.8 
Old-age assistance. ................... 1,798,374 | 1,002,652 684,071 111,651 55.3 61.1 56.5 28.0 100.0 55.8 | 38.0 6.2 
Aid to dependent children. _......._- 815,196 486,113 246,852 82,231 25.1 29.6 20.4 20.6 100.0 | 59.6 | 30.3 | 10.1 
Pi i Sh Uw.d!l ee 85,397 41,035 37,989 6,373 2.6 2.5 3.1 1.6 100.0 48.1 44.5 7.5 
Aid to the permanently and totally 
ng, Se 212,209 111,773 74,830 25,607 6.5 | 6.8 6.2 6.4 100.0 | 52.7 | 35.3 | 12.1 
General assistance.................-..-- Sg 166,116 172,380 | a ee 13.7 43.3 100.0 |--------- 49.1 50.9 








‘Includes all money payments and assistance in kind to recipients and 
vendor payments on behalf of recipients for goods and services to meet their 
maintenance needs and for medical care; excludes vendor payments for burial. 


Data not comparable with annual data based on monthly series or with amount 
of Federal grants to States. 
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lated to the ability and willingness 
of the States to finance the non- 
Federal share of public assistance. 
Because of their greater fiscal ability, 
the high-income States are more 
likely than low-income States to 
spend more for general assistance 
and to exceed the Federal maximums 


for the special types of public assist- 
ance. Thus, the Federal share of 
assistance is usually relatively low in 
the high-income States. The low- 
income States, with their limited 
fiscal resources, usually spend little 
for general assistance in contrast to 
the amounts they spend for their 


Table 2.—Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds, 1957-58 ' 


{Amounts in thousands] 








Total including vendor payments for medical care 
Total Vendor payments 
assistance, for medical care 
including Federal funds State funds Local funds 
State vendor 
payments 
for medical Per- ' ——— Pa 
care Amount centof) Amount hey Amount saivit Amount shea 
total cen cent cent 
Total. $3,249,672 $319 ,894 9.8 | $1,641,572 $1,209,858 37.2 $398 , 241 12.3 
Ala 65,567 36 1 48 , 265 73.6 17,259 26.3 42 1 
Alaska 3,086 295 9.6 1,641 53.2 1,444 46.8 
Ariz 18,124 11,088 61.2 7,035 38.8 
| ao 39,824 2,861 1.2 28 46 71.5 11,359 28.5 
Calif 407 ,840 23,213 §.7 178,736 13.8 165,143 40.5 t 15.7 
Colo 70,141 5,294 7.5 29,711 42.4 34,182 48.7 8.9 
Conn? 38,005 7,069 18.6 12,679 33.4 22,749 59.9 6.8 
a 4,255 Ss .2 2,019 47.5 1,381 32.5 20.1 
D.C. 9,786 672 6.9 5,125 52.4 4,662 47.6 
Fla.2 68,123 45 N7¢ 67.3 20,640 30.3 1,608 2.4 
Ga = 75,995 53,756 70.7 18,533 24.4 3,706 4.9 
Hawaii__- 6,745 563. 8.4 3,430 9 3,315 49.1 
Idaho 3___ 9,730 5, 282 1.3 4,420 45.4 28 3 
Il.4 176,591 48 606 97.5 70.000 39.6 93,515 453.0 13,077 7.4 
Ind 43,078 10,287 23.9 21,154 49.1 8,508 19.8 13,416 31.1 
lowa_ 47,182 2,918 6.2 22, 666 18.0 16,956 35.9 7,561 16.0 
Kans 41,295 5,224 12.7 20,768 .3 11,005 26.7 9,522 23.1 
ky 49,424 ' 3 10 i3.1 12,703 24.4 1,241 2 
La 134,066 2,345 1.7 80,129 59.8 53,937 4().2 
Maine 4__ 18,113 3,166 17.5 9,95. 54.9 5,842 32.3 2,318 12.8 
Md 20,424 427 zs 11, S4¢ 58.0 5,250 25:7 3,328 16.3 
Mass 145,925 28 , 544 19.6 55,460 38.0 57,804 39.6 32,661 22.4 
Mich.‘ 138 ,438 22,361 16.2 49,518 35.8 48 640 35.1 40, 280 29.1 
Minn 71,801 12,113 16.9 30,159 42.0 18,605 25.9 23 ,037 32.1 
Miss. -- 39,743 31,660 79.7 7,923 19.9 160 .4 
= 122,878 122 l 80,110 65.2 34.6 216 2 
Mont_-.--- 13,165 2 O84 15.8 5,852 44.5 27.9 3,643 27.7 
Nebr__- 19,312 3,004 15.6 10,¢ 55.2 31.9 2,501 13.0 
Nev... 3,645 614 16.9 1,770 48.6 916 25.1 959 26.3 
a: ae 7,529 1,618 21.5 3, 297 13.8 1,907 25.3 2,325 30.9 
a 48 ,372 5,163 10.7 17,56 36.3 14,823 30.6 15,988 33.1 
N. Mex.! 16,225 1,728 10.7 10,882 67.1 5,271 32.5 72 4 
eS oe 203,474 $4,487 15.2 113,644 38.7 91,131 31.1 88 , 699 30.2 
N..C 55,215 4,350 7.9 39,343 71.3 6,764 12.2 9,108 16.5 
N. Dak 11,608 2,063 17 5,370 465.3 4,774 41.1 1,464 12.6 
Ohio_- 141,970 20,991 14.8 62,781 44.2 71,803 50.6 7,386 5.2 
Okla__ 109,835 9,529 8.7 61,145 55.7 17 827 13. SH4 8 
Oreg 33,529 6,137 18.3 13,715 40.9 13,869 41.4 », 44 17.7 
Pa.4_. 124,274 8,928 7.2 58,843 47.3 65,431 52.7 
P.R 13,961 4,744 34 9,218 66.0 
R. I 17,801 2,249 12.6 7,487 42.1 9,258 52.0 1,056 } 
8. C_.. 26, 583 189 > 19,744 74.3 6, 567 24.7 272 1.0 
S. Dak 11,612 1,390 12.0 6,566 56.5 3,217 27.7 1,829 15.7 
Tenn_. 46 , 066 8&8 1.9 34,461 74.8 8.848 19.2 2,757 6.0 
Tex.?__ 152,784 106 , 667 69.8 $3,240 28.3 2,877 1.9 
Utah_._- 14,686 1,224 8.3 7,421 50.5 7,265 49.5 , 
Vt.2 6,254 3,630 58.0 1,795 28.7 $29 13.3 
oe 312 6 1.9 139 44.6 173 55.4 
Va. 18,921 138 > | 13,368 70.7 3,431 18.1 2,122 11.2 
Wash 98 ,455 13,176 13.4 37 ,097 37.7 61,358 62.3 
W. Va.‘_. 32,737 1,704 5.2 23,540 71.9 8,338 25.5 858 2.6 
Wis_- : 60 ,094 11,417 19.0 23,732 39. 16,882 28.1 19,480 32.4 
} , et 5,076 690 13.6 2,516 49.6 1,195 23.5 1,366 26.9 





1 Includes, for special types of assistance and 
general assistance, all money payments and assist- 
ance in kind to recipients and vendor payments on 
behalf of recipients for goods and services to meet 
their maintenance needs and for medical care; 
excludes vendor payments for burial. Data not 
comparable with annual data based on monthly 
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series or with the amount of Federal grants to States. 

2? Data for general assistance estimated. 

> Data for general assistance incomplete. 

4 Includes expenditures for medical care program 
administered by public assistance agency from 
funds other than those for the special types of 
public assistance or general assistance. 


own federally aided programs and 
the amounts spent for general as- 
sistance in other States. Moreover, 
because greater proportions of the 
population are in need, low-income 


States must divide their available 
resources among relatively larger 


numbers of recipients, with the result 
that average payments to recipients 
under the federally aided categories 
are comparatively low. Accordingly, 
the low-income States usually receive 
the highest percentage of Federal 
funds. 


‘ 


Vendor payments for medical care 
continued to rise during 1957-58. 

Payments for medical care for 
recipients of public assistance are 
made either directly to the suppliers 
of such care (vendor payments) or 
by including amounts for medical 
care in the requirements on which 
money payments to recipients are 
based to enable the recipients to 
purchase their own care (money 
payments). Under the vendor-pay- 
ment plan of operation, some States 
have established a “pooled fund’’ to 
cover the cost of medical care pro- 
vided assistance recipients. For each 
recipient (or for each case) the State 
pays into the fund a monthly amount 
representing the estimated average 
cost of medical care of the types 
the State will make available. The 
pooled fund is then drawn upon to 
pay medical bills incurred for serv- 
ices provided to the covered group 
of recipients. In June 1958, 17 States 
were using this method of making 
vendor payments for medical care 
under one or more of the special 
types of public assistance. A few 
other States had contractual agree- 
ments with health departments or 
other professional groups, or with 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield agencies, for 
providing medical care on a cost-per- 
recipient basis. 

Amounts expended for vendor pay- 
ments for medical care have grown 
rapidly since the use of Federal funds 
for these payments was authorized 
under the 1950 amendments. In 
the fiscal year 1951-52, the first full 
year of operation under these amend- 
ments, vendor payments for medical 
care under the four special types 
of public assistance amounted to $70.5 
million. During the year ended June 
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30, 1958, such payments totaled 
$236.1 million (table 3) and repre- 


sented 8.1 percent of total assistance 
payments. Vendor payments made 
up 8.8 percent of all old-age assist- 
ance payments, 5.3 percent of pay- 
ments under aid to dependent chil- 
dren, 6.0 percent in aid to the blind, 
and 13.5 percent in aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. 
The increase from 1956-57 to 1957- 
58 in vendor payments for medical 
care would have been greater than 
it was had not some States changed 
their payment procedures from a 
vendor-payment basis to a money- 
Jayment basis. The change was made 
in an effort to obtain the maximum 
amount of Federal funds possible 
inder the revised formula, which— 
beginning July 1, 1957—provided for 
separate matching for money pay- 
ments to recipients and vendor pay- 


ments for medical care. Thus, a 
State making vendor payments in 
excess of the average maximums 


but money payments less than the 
individual payment maximums 
might, for some types of care, shift 
from vendor payments to money pay- 
ments to the recipient. Moreover, in 


Table 3.—Assistance expenditures for 
vendor payments for medical care, 
by program and amount from 
funds for special types of assist- 
ance and from general assistance 


funds, 1957-58 ' 
{In thousands] 
Expenditures for vendor 
payments for medical 
eare 
ee Funds 
Program for Gian 
special eral 
Total , types | assist- 
of ance 
assist- funds 
ance 
Total $319,894 $236,131 $83,763 


Special types of public 


issistance .. 245,455 236,131 9 , 32 


Old-age assistance __ 164,643 159,141 5,502 
Aid to dependent chil- 
dren 45,483 43,236 2,246 
Aid to the blind___- 5,333 5,127 206 
(id to the permanently 
and totally disabled 29,997 28,626 1,370 
General assistance____ 74,439 74,439 
For general assistance 
and medical-care-only 
cases... a chica nia 44,692 
Not allocated __-- 29,747 


' For States operating pooled funds, data represent 
assistance payments into the pooled funds. 
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Table 4.—Amount and percentage of payments for vendor medical bills for 
which type of service was reported and percentage distribution of vendor 
payments for medical care by type of service, by program, 1957-58 


Vendor payments for medical care ! 


In States reporting a complete distribution by type of service ? 


Program J Total 
amount 
(in Amount Per- 
thou- (in cent 
sands) | thou- of 
sands) total 
Total $303 821 $214,394 70. 
Special types of public assist- 
ance 221,986 198,979 89 
Old-age assistance ' 152,950 136,463 so 
Aid to dependent children 36,646 32,575 SS. 
Aid to the blind , 4,852 4,485 92 
Aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled__ 27,538) 25,455 92. 
General assistance 81,835) 15,415 18 
1 For States operating pooled funds, data rep- 
resent payments out of the pooled fund to specified 
type of vendor. Totals do not agree with those 
shown in table 2, which represent assistance pay- 
ments into the pooled fund. 
1957-58 the Commissioner of Social 


Security approved a policy that per- 
mits States to “split” the cost of 
nursing- and convalescent-home care: 
a money payment may be made to the 
recipient for his ordinary living ex- 
penses in the home, and a vendor 
payment may be made to the oper- 
ator of the home for medical needs. 
Formerly the full cost of care was 
paid to the operator of the home. 


Two-thirds of all vendor payments 
for medical care under the special 
types of assistance were made on be- 


half of the aged, and the largest item 
was for hospitalization. 
Reporting of amounts of vendor 


payments for specified types of medi- 
cal services is made to the Bureau 
of Public Assistance on a voluntary 
basis. Some States are able to report 
a complete distribution of such pay- 
ments by type of service, and other 
States report only total payments 


or a partial distribution. For the 
year ended June 30, 1958, vendor 


payments in States reporting a com- 
plete distribution by type of service! 


1For States operating pooled funds, the 
distribution represents payments out of 
the pooled fund for the specified types of 
service 


Percentage distribution by type of service 


Nurs- 
Prac- aS ing- 
tition- Hos- — and 
Total ers’ pitali- ann. | conva-| Other 
Serv- zation jij, _ lescent- 
ices _ home 
care 
100.0 11.5 43.2 13.9 19.5 11.9 
190.0 11.5 42.2 14.1 20.6 11.6 
100.0 10.8 39.5 14.7 26.3 8.7 
100.0 19.3 44.1 14.4 in 22.1 
100.0 13.8 33.9 18.8 22.8 10.7 
100.0 4.9 6 9.8 16.0 13.7 
100.0 11.4 6.5 10.3 5.9 15.9 
2 For old-age assistance, represents data for 27 


States; aid to dependent children, 26 States; aid to 


the blind, 29 States; aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, 24 States; and general assistance, 
17 States. 


totaled $199.0 million and _ repre- 
sented 89.6 percent of total vendor 
payments under the four special 
types of public assistance (table 4). 

Vendor payments under the old- 
age assistance program constituted 
about two-thirds of all vendor pay- 
ments under the four special cate- 
gories. Costs of hospital care—the 
type of service for which the largest 
expenditure was made in old-age as- 
sistance—made up 39.5 percent of 
total vendor payments for the aged 
in States that could give a complete 


breakdown of their payments by 
type of medical service. Next in 


order of magnitude were payments 
for nursing- and convalescent-home 
care (26.3 percent), vendor payments 
for drugs and supplies (14.7 percent), 
and practitioners’ services (10.8 per- 
cent). In aid to the blind and aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, expenditures for hospitaliza- 
tion and for nursing- and convales- 
cent-home care also ranked first and 
second. In aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, however, the 
proportion of total vendor payments 
that was spent for hospitalization 
was higher than in either old-age 
assistance or aid to the blind. 

For aid to dependent children the 
expenditure pattern was, under- 
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Standably, somewhat different. Al- 
though the proportion spent for 
hospitalization also ranked first (44.1 
percent), the second highest pro- 
portion was for practitioners’ services 
(19.3 percent). The relatively large 
proportion of vendor payments classi- 
fied as ‘other’ undoubtedly reflected 
the cost of dental care for children.? 

Direct payments to hospitals from 
funds of the four federally aided 
categories amounted to at least $86 
million in 1958, and about $55 million 
of the total came from old-age as- 
sistance funds. States that gave a 
partial or complete distribution of 
their vendor payments by type of 
service reported a total expenditure 
to nursing or convalescent homes 
of $41 million, or less than half the 
amount paid to hospitals. The costs 
of nursing- and convalescent-home 
care for the aged amounted to $36 
million, or seven-eighths of the total 
payments to vendors for this care 
under all four programs. Known ex- 
penditures from funds of the special 
types of public assistance came to 
$28 million for drugs and medical 
supplies and to at least $23 million 
for payments to medical practition- 
ers. 


Vendor payments for medical care 
made up one-fourth of general as- 
sistance payments. 

General assistance is financed en- 
tirely from State and/or local funds. 
In some States, hundreds of local 
government agencies administer the 
program. There are wide differences 
among States, and even among local 
jurisdictions within a State, in the 
types and amounts of assistance 
provided under the program. Since 
all reports received by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance are prepared by 
State agencies administering the 
special types of public assistance 
(which may have no official respon- 
sibility with respect to agencies ad- 
ministering general assistance) and 
since reporting is on a voluntary 
basis, only limited information is 
available regarding medical care pro- 
vided through general assistance. 

During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1958, vendor payments from 


2Dental care was reported as “other” 
rather than as practitioners’ services. 
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State and local funds for general as- 
sistance totaled $83.8 million, or 
24.7 percent of all general assistance 
payments reported. In the relatively 
few States able to report a complete 
distribution of total vendor medical 
payments by type of service, all 
vendor payments under their general 
assistance programs amounted to 
$15.4 million—only about one-fifth of 
all vendor payments from general 
assistance funds. States that could 
give a partial distribution by type 
of service reported on services for 
which they paid $32.7 million. The 
total payments for which expendi- 
ture by type of service was known 
were thus brought to $48.1 million. 
The amounts were distributed as fol- 
lows: practitioners’ services, $4.1 mil- 
lion; hospitalization, $33.4 million; 
drugs and supplies, $1.6 million; 
nursing- and convalescent-home care, 
$1.9 million; and ‘‘other,” $7.1 million. 

Although all vendor payments for 
medical care classified as coming 
from general assistance funds were 
made from State and/or local reve- 
nues without Federal participation, 
an unknown but substantial amount 
was spent from these funds in behalf 
of recipients of the four special types 
of public assistance. In 1957-58, ven- 
dor payments for medical care total- 
ing $9.3 million were identified as 
having been spent from general as- 
sistance funds in behalf of recipients 
of the four special types of public 
assistance. Vendor payments total- 
ing $29.7 million were not allocated 
among programs. 
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Year and 


month 


1957 


December. 


1958 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947_ 
1948 
1949_ 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1943 
1954 
1955_. 
1956 


1957 


1957 


December 


1958 
January 
February 
March - 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October... 
November 
December 


Total 


$1,183,462 
1,079,648 
, 124,351 
911,696 
1,104,638 
2.047 ,025 
5,413 
540 






1,336, 263 
1 024 
1 397 
1 ,691 
1,436,865 
l 
1 
l 
l 
] 
] 





403 , 883 
,437 ,935 
,442,965 
,434,402 
,403,179 


ote atwme 
Ves A 


Current Operati ng Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-58 
(In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 9, 1959] 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


Monthly retirement and 


Social 
Security 
Act 


8,412.5 


8,619.5 


8,985. 
9,071. 
9.168 

9,244. 
9,323.0 
9,415.7 


$17,150 
51,169 





555, 238 


(3) 


1 Under the Social Security 
husband's benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 


estimated 


beginning Jan. 





disability benefits ! 


Rail- 
road 
Retire- 
ment 
Act 


$114,166 
119,912 
122,806 
125,795 
129,707 
137,140 
, 188 
7.053 
.642 
, 893 
, 240 
268 ,733 
» 200 
374,112 
428 , 900 
970 
»445 
O01 


44,614 


44,690 
44,954 
45,247 
45,563 
45,907 
46 , 225 
46,361 
46,561 
46,847 
47 ,064 
47 , 300 
47 ,330 


Civil 
Service 


Com- 


mil 


sion * 


tS 
te 





Veter- 
ans Ad- 
minis 

tration 

2,819.3 
2,822.7 
2,824.8 
2,826.8 
2,832.9 
2,841.5 
2,850.5 
2,858.3 
2,867.6 
2,875.1 
2,883.5 
2,891.2 
2 RUS 3 





269 ,300 840 , 437 
GR 126 921,380 
335,876 2,057,515 
400,647 2,101,798 
$74,841 2,180,509 
42,565 193 , 647 
43,305 194,140 
$3,447 194,157 
44,316 193 ,924 
44,771 198,198 
45,127 197 ,430 
45,400 196,953 
$5,639 199 , 243 
48 843 199 ,069 
49 825 197,478 
50,224 202,157 
5), 256 200 , 830 
50 839 201 O17 
benefits 


Act, retirement 


aged 50-64. 


Soci il 
Security 
Act 4 


2,774.2 


,792.¢ 
814. 
S41. 
S08. 4 
,S9L.E 
,919. 
,940. 
, 963. 
,983. 
,004.5 
,014.5 


5 tS tO NS NO NO bt bt to tS 
Oe ee Or 


ww oe 


$6,371 
23,644 
39 ,523 
55,152 
73,451 
99 651 
127 ,933 
149,179 
171,837 
196,586 
276,945 
506,803 
591,504 
743,536 
879 ,952 
,107, 541 
, 244,073 


920,749 


127,531 


128 ,627 
129,948 
131,440 
133,148 
134,534 
136 , 206 
137,519 
138 ,972 
140,289 
141,503 
142,291 
(+s) 


Unemployment insurance 


Tem- 


Survivor benefits porary 

















disability Rail- 
- benefits road 
; sak ta eal under Vet- Unem- 
Monthly Lump-sum Railroad State erans’ ploy- 
— Unem- laws 1 legis- ment 
Rail- Civil Veter- ploy- lation "= | Insur- 
road Service ans Ad- Social ment ance 
Retire- Com- minis- Secu- Other § Insur- Act? 
ment mis- tra- rity Act ance 
Act 5 sion ? tion 6 Act 9 
Number of beneficiaries 
225.8 96.5 1,170.0 61.7 12.2 38.0 1,638.9 $5.5 102.2 
227.0 97.2 0.4 12.9 39.3 2,342.4 66.1 139.1 
227.8 98.0 (2 57.4 13.0 29.1 2,698.3 82.2 141.4 
228.7 99.4 | 1,190.4 64.7 13.4 28.3 2,965.9 95.5 143.7 
230.0 101.2 (is) 74.1 13.2 28.6 2,966.9 95.8 157.2 
231.1 102.6 (12) 64.0 13.5 23.8 2,731.7 87.0 138.1 
231.7 106.4 | 1,187.9 64.3 13.1 22.5 2,590.3 89.0 117.4 
232.3 107.2 ( 51.6 12.8 26.1 2,234.1 92.4 112.4 
233.7 107.7 (12) 59.9 12.4 31.8 2,043.5 65.0 128.7 
234.4 124.0 1,188.7 68.7 12.9 33.9 1,767.2 47.5 120.9 
235.2 128.0 51.6 12.9 35.2 1,555.9 30.3 122.5 
236.3 130.7 ) 50.3 12.4 30.1 1,486.7 27.7 103.1 
236.8 132.5 2) 12.5 36.0 1,738.5 29°8 129.4 
Amount of benefits 4 
$1,448 $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 $518, 700 
1,559 111,799 13,270 13,943 344,321 
1,603 111,193 15,005 14,342 344,084 
1.704 116,133 17,843 17,255 79,643 : 
1,765 22,034 19,238 62,385 $4,215 582 
lize 26 127 23,431 . $45, S66 126,630 2,359 
1,817 27,851 30,610 1,094,850 1,743,718 39,917 
19,283 29,460 33,115 $11,368 776,165 970,542 39,401 
36,011 $918 32,140 30,843 510,167 28,599 
39,257 4,317 | 477,406 31,771 30,103 130,194 108,596 
43 884 8,409 | 491,579 33,578 28 ,099 34,653 59,804 
49,527 14,014 | 519,398 33,356 26, 297 2,234 | 20,217 
74,085 19,986 | 572,983 63,298 37,251 34,689 3,539 41,793 
83,319 27,325 | 613,475 87,451 43,377 45,150 $1,698 46,684 
93,201 32, 5 628 ,801 92,229 41,480 49,173 2,026,865 107,666 157,088 
121,847 39.362 | 688,426 | 112,871 42,233 51,945 1,350,268 87.672 | 93,284 
133,171 49,675 | 699,204 109,304 $1,895 49,538 (1,380,726 60,917 70,443 
143 826 58,265 748,660 138,785 47,278 51,292 1,766,445 53,087 93,835 
11,943 5,178 66, 206 12,449 3,986 5,440 207,110 4,574 14,498 
12,029 5,345 65,673 10,172 4,308 5,383 313,012 6,925 20,127 
12,095 5,365 65,678 11,503 4,416 3,786 320,181 7.546 19,093 
12,171 5.511 65.600 12,995 5,002 4,060 370,248 ),285 | 21,626 
12,263 5,564 66, 688 15,019 4,718 4 037 403,845 9,833 23,153 
12,345 5,636 66 , 430 12,904 4,915 3,426 363, é 8,922 20,574 
12,402 5,695 66, 269 13,039 4,535 3,056 325,121 $,853 | 16,651 
12,459 Lr 67 ,040 10,444 4,316 3,404 351,050 10,151 14,735 
12,556 6, 66,982 12,128 4,103 +, 660 337 ,352 19,861 
12,617 7,056 66,446 14,032 4,550 4,858 322,878 is, 144 
12,687 7.193 68 , 266 10,493 4,431 5, ote 281,885 19,076 
12,765 7,211 67.818 10,168 $,120 4,449 226 067 16,030 
12,818 7,309 67 ,250 5,092 5,424 290 , 512 19,755 


old-age, wife’s, and 


1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability’”’ benefits), 
and, beginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers 


I Beginning 
Dec. 1951, includes spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 


2? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- 
utory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother's, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes a few ‘childhood disability’ benefits; partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 


1947, survivor benefits 


widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 


mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 
’ Payments to widews, parents, and children of veterans; data for beneficiaries, 
end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 
’ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 
8’ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. 
® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 


temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 


1951), widowed 


10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955, 
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includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 


as agents of the Federal Government. Beginning June i958, payments include 





those under the temporary unemployment compensation programs-——$55,828,- 
560 in December. 
! Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, re- 





adjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

2 Not available. 

13 See footnote 5, table 7, page 27. 

4 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
dishursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1940-58 


{In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, 


Federal insurance 

Period contributions ! 
Retirement , 
Ate ap Visability 
and survivors Disability 


Calendar year: 











1940 oe $637 , 275 

1941 789, 298 

1942 1,012,490 

1943 1,239,490 

1944 1,315,680 

1945 1,285,486 

1946 1,2 

1947 1,5 

1948 1,684,569 

1949 1,666,343 

1950 2,667,077 

_ ee eee 3,363 , 466 

ee Ce FE eee 3,818,911 

1953 3,945 ,099 

1 Se ee 5,163,263 

1955 5,713,045 

1956 . 6,171,931 

1957 6.825.410 $701,566 

1958 7.565, 797 965,509 

1957 
December. __._... Rae Ae Te Oe . 345,063 42,822 
1958 

January eee ee LOE Saeed re 267 , 657 36,189 
February ae Ree aes os 886, 581 119,443 
March... -- . E : ‘ 598,151 74,963 
April_- a x pone 747,075 83,350 
May ieee 1,12 154,760 
June 6___ j 93 ,332 
July ¥ 38.173 
August . ' 922,527 129,295 
September : - aited a 453 , 262 54,743 
October ‘ aera = 408 ,812 40,715 
November_. va 2 Sa ae ra 674,926 96 , 209 
December. _______- se a 355,057 44,337 


1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957, disability insurance; beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds; beginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund(s) 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 
estimated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund. 

3’ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 


ind survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 











a Taxes on State un- a ae " Railroad un- 
civil rane carriers employment eee employment 
contributions » and their insurance i ascldey insurance 

employees contributions? : contributions 5 

$141,126 $130 , 222 $853 , 832 $105,379 $66 , 562 
167,250 148,184 1,006,327 98 ,018 73,644 
264,739 193 ,346 1,139,331 123,515 95,524 
432,913 232,247 1,325,421 160 ,921 109, 157 
477 196 286.157 1,317,050 183,489 132,504 
540,776 279 058 1,161,884 184,404 130,415 
484,431 315,007 911,835 175,209 135,614 
491 , 264 484 351 1,095,520 185,243 140,400 
500,411 568 , 437 999 ,635 212,087 76,845 
651,542 565,091 986 ,905 228 , 856 14,916 
677 ,730 546.097 1,191,438 223 ,693 23 356 
703,144 708 , 802 1,492,509 235 ,073 25,692 
748 , 277 636,061 1,367,675 265,615 25,270 
456,177 628,195 1,347 ,630 254 , 386 25,257 
459,961 604 , 204 1,136,154 285 , 307 24,479 
743,639 595 , 437 1,208,785 277 , 966 24, 268 
1,119,769 628 ,681 1,463 , 263 291,959 59 ,337 
915,044 609 , 452 1,544,338 329 , 202 89,402 
1,462,195 534,888 1,471,002 336,171 98,731 
123,493 49,47 12,067 687 13,830 
121,885 18.721 53,272 532 
113.282 77,722 136,658 269 ,024 7,935 
103 ,610 42.977 8,651 4,691 15,176 
121 ,330 17,051 1,685 810 
107 , 369 70,197 1,651 9,883 
118,516 43.104 1,146 16,263 
113,346 16,721 857 375 
154,133 72,314 873 11,465 
109,081 43,951 757 11,719 
150,387 20 ,633 125,974 819 816 
113,387 67,782 183 ,621 671 10,475 
135,868 43,715 11,466 725 13,283 


employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 








ERRATUM: Table 2, page 22, February 1959 Bulletin. The figure in column 1 for Federal 
retirement and survivor insurance contributions for the 5 months ended Novem- 
ber 1958 should read $2,885,123 (in thousands). 
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Table 3.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-58 ! 


{In thousands] 


Assets at end of period ? 


State accounts 


Railroad unemployment insurance account 4 








Period oe Bal Bal 
" in U.S. a ™ alance alc - alance 
omen Govern- Re ll Deposits = Withdrawals atendof | Deposits — Prien at end of 
= ment . : . period < rn period 
securities 3 
Cumulative, January 
1936-December 1958_ $7,124.037 $7,113,981 $8,691 $25,403,418 | $2,800,701 5$21,486,648 7$6,940,754 $1,436,148 $220,028 $1,567,937 58 $88,240 
Calendar year: 
ES 1,957,977 | 1,945,300 12,677 860,784 58 ,901 614,814 | 1,804,835 59,907 | 1,217 15,449 | 153,142 
_ | SSR 2,744,358 | 2,732,000 12,358 | 1,008,149 | 53,000 349,583 | 2,516,400 66,281 | 4,557 15,088 | 227 .958 
| SE 3,698,008 | 3,687,000 11,008 | 1,138,530 | 68,047 | 344,263 | 3,378,714 | 85,973 | 6,084 6,695 319,293 
1943.................| 5,146,745 | 5,095,000 51,745 | 1,328,117 | 81,864 | 77,582 | 4,711,113 98 , 244 | 7,409 1,014 435,632 
1944.._..______......| 6,583,434 | 6,579,000 4,434 | 1,316,940 | 50,518 63,153 | 6,015,418 | 119,261 | 4,564 | 568 568 ,016 
| 7,537,391 | 7,508,184 29,208 | 1,160,712 | 118,460 | 461,709 | 6,832,880 | 117,374 | 11,010 | 1,949 | 704,511 
| ee 7,585,255 | 7,564,000 21,255 915,787 | 130,183 1,103,967 | 6,774,884 | 122,053 | 13,347 39,168 | 810,371 
-, eS ee SR Rg 21,675 | 1,097,213 | 131 ,620 786,875 | 7,216,842 | 126,360 | 15,574 | 54,862 | 907 ,320 
_, Se os. 8,520,442 | 8,496,365 24,077 989,067 | 218 , 902 | 852,484 | 7,572,327 67,001 7,333 | 60,120 | 948,115 
| NEES 7,780,021 | 7,696,298 52,125 997 ,582 156,472 1,761,695 | 6,953,683 7,133 19,190 | 146, 241 26, 
aE 7,721,432 | 7,639,229 24,181 1,190,397 145,687 1,341,832 6,947 ,935 15,420 16.916 85,178 | 773,497 
RSS Sae Se Scr 8,519,230 | 8,427,162 99,263 | 1,495,218 | 1 844,672 | 7,756,745 | 19,752 16,505 47,270 762,484 
Re <e 9,032,018 | 9,023,089 16,118 | 1,371,660 177,351 995,549 | 8,310,207 20 ,020 16,594 | 77,288 | 721,810 
ere ae. 9,556,549 | 9,545,005 15,882 | 1,350,011 201,277 | 969,894 | 8,891,602 | 19,399 16,189 | 92,451 | 664 , 947 
|” ee? 8,749,444 | 8,739,929 4,486 | 1,135,261 | 198,602 | 2,032,194 | 8,193,272 | 17 , 287 13,692 | 204,078 | 491,848 
aaa 8,764,415 | 8,753,543 4,692 | 1,214,977 184,974 1,351,551 | 8,241,672 | 16,446 9,539 | 145,675 | 372,157 
| Se at 9,069,279 | 9,061,089 3,138 | 1,504,131 199,597 1,399,095 | 78,546,305 | 56,592 8,119 119,450 | 317,418 
RRR ad 9,108,651 | 9,098,092 8,316 | 1,547,133 220,398 1,744,111 | 78,640,919 85,672 7,405 148,225 | 262,270 
Ren 7,124,037 7.113,981 8,691 1,490,109 198 , 989 3,541,352 | 76,940,754 103,858 4,441 282,330 88 , 240 
1957 
October-December... 9,108,651 9,098 ,092 8,316 322,290 57,347 468 ,876 8,640,919 22,332 1,806 49,950 262,270 
1958 
January-March__-_-_-_-_- 8,320,530 8,257,519 4,353 224, 562 54,585 1,018,261 7,904,440 21,279 1,547 71,180 213,915 
April-June__.........- 7,769,721 7,720,602 44,826 485 ,373 50,673 1,080,884 7,359 , 603 24,799 1,213 71,530 168 ,396 
July-September ------ 7,393,832 | 7,336,571 6.035 451,475 47,855 841,773 77,166,614 31,066 973 66,870 133 , 565 
October-December_._| 7,124,037 7,113,981 8,691 328 ,699 45,875 600 , 434 6,940,754 26,715 710 72,750 88, 240 





1 Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because 
of differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 

2 Beginning 1949, total investments plus cash balances differ from total assets 
on a ledger basis by the sum of items in transit or suspense at the end of period. 
Beginning December 1954, includes transactions and assets of the Federal un- 
employment account, under the Employment Security Administrative Financ- 
ing Act of 1954. 

3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase. 

4 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

5 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 


6 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for temporary disability insurance bene 
fits. 

7 Includes, under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act 
of 1954, loans to States from the Federal unemployment account and in 1956 a 
transfer from that account to the State accounts; also includes distributions 
from undistributed appropriations to State accounts in subsequent years. 

8 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses because of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 

Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 4.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by 
selected programs in relation to civilian wages and 
salaries, by specified period, 1940-58 ' 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to Mar. 6, 1959] 





Wage and 
salary dis- 


: : Payrolls § covered by— 
yursements 2 








Old-age, Railroad 














se ’ State unem- retirement 
— ployment and unem- 
Panne ‘ insurance ployment 
— insurance 5 
Period ie oe 
Civil- 
| Total) ian Per- | Per- Per- 
cent | | cent cent 
of ole of oh of et 
| } , vilian |, | vilian vilian 
Amount wages Amount) wages Amount wages 
| and | and |} and 
| sal- | sal- sal- 
aries | aries aries 
Calendar | 
year: | | 
ee \$49,818 $49,255) $35,560 72.2) $32,352! 65.7) $2,280 4.6 
|. Ue | 62,086) 60,220) 45,286) 75.2) 41,985) 69.7; 2,697 4.5 
|, Se | 82,109) 75,941) 57,950! 76.3) 54,548) 71.8 3,394 4.5 
= 105,619, 91,486; 69,379 75.8} 65,871; 72.0 4,100 4.5 
| 117,016 96,983) 73,060 75.3 ,886; 71.0 4,523 4.7 
ee 117, 95,744) 71,317 74.5) 66,411 69.4) 4,530 4.7 
| es 111,866 104,048) 79,003 75.9) 73,145 70.3 4,883 4.7 
1947_.__....|122,843 118,776, 92,088) 77.5) 86,234) 72.6) 5,113 4.3 
, ee 135,179 131,209 101,892; 77.7) 95,731) 73.0, 5,539 4.2 
1949_____... 134,356 130,108; 99,645) 76.6) 93,520) 71.9 5,133 3.9 
ee 146,367 141,368) 109,439 77.4) 102,835 72.7 5,327 3.8 
ee 170,714 162,030 131,000, 80.8) 118,243) 73.0 6,101 3.8 
eee 184,857 174,385 143,000 82.0 127,320 73.0 6,185 3.5 
. =a 198,106 187,769 155,000) 82.5 138,657) 73.8 6,147 3.3 
, Se 196,259 186,308 154,000 82.7 136,594 73.3 5,630 3.0 
a 210,902 201,124) 169,000 84.0 148,144 73.7 5,801 2.9 
ee 227 ,304 217,636 185,000 85.0 163,959 75.3 6,203 2.9 
(oe 238,120 228,486 202,000, ®84.8 173,139 75.8 6,178 2.7 
1957 
Jan.-Mar_._.) 58,895 56,504 49,000 683.2 41,845 74.1 1,503 2.7 
Apr.-June_.. 59,607 57,190 50,000 683.9 43,053 75.3 1,541 y & 
July-Sept....| 60,120 57,678 51,000 84.8 43,549 75.5 ,591 2.8 
Oct.-Dec._... 59,498 57,114 51,000 685.7 45,196 79.1 1,543 2.7 
1958 
Jan.-Mar_... 58,605 56,246 49,000 683.6 743,964 78.2 1,412 2.5 
Apr.-June__. 58,562 56.153 49,000 83.7 (8) (®) 1,390 2.5 





1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and pay 
roll data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data for 1955- 
58 preliminary. 

2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
and, in addition, pay of Federal personnel in all areas. Quarterly data reflect 
prorating of bonus payments. 

3 Taxable plus estimated nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 

4 Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since 
Jan. 1, 1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of agri- 
cultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. Beginning 1957, includes 
the Armed Forces; see footnote 6. 

5 Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. Begin- 
ning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

6 Beginning 1957, represents percent of total wages and salaries; Armed Forces 
newly covered under 1956 legislation (including those overseas). 

7 Includes wages and salaries of Federal employees. 

8 Not available. 

Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs from 
reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 5.—Contributions for employment covered by 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, by State, 
fiscal year 1957-58 } 


{In millions] 





Contributions ? 





Wage and 








Peo Employment Tax on self- 
State — se | in Stateand | employment 
ing empl local govern- income 3 
gemployment) sents under 
in —— | voluntary 
oca | | 
governments | agreements | 
2c os $6 879.7 $535.6 | $657.0 

pS SERRE RA ee ee 57.8 10.2 | 6.6 
GS 25.1 5.6 | 3.1 
yes 25.5 | 2.9 | 5.6 
oS eae 600.5 6.6 | 53.7 
gi SiG eae 53.7 | 2.4 | 7.4 
Connecticut._............... 123.9 | 4.7 | 9.0 
0 eee 37.6 | 1.8 | 1.3 
District of Columbia. -_....- 4 ee 1.6 
., AES Se 108.3 11.3 | 14.3 
MSE 91.8 7.6 | 9.5 
| | eee 16.4 3.9 | 4.1 
| RRS aS eS 547.6 9.9 | 42.9 
RSs 118.2 17.0 22.7 
(0 ARS Tee 59.6 12.0 | 22.6 
NT A oe Be 40.9 9.9 | 11.4 
| | ee 51.5 5.2 11.8 
| | RSIS 63.5 | 3.3 | 7.4 
Saas 23.0 0.7 | 3.6 
ae 102.7 8.3 | 8.0 
Massachusetts- -.........-. 223.5 0.1 13.6 
(ea 395.4 35.6 25.8 
aa 107.8 6.6 19.2 
Mississippi_...............-. 25.2 6.0 5.0 
Missouri_.................. 167.5 10.8 | 23.3 
ee 12.9 3.0 4.5 
pS eee ee 38.0 6.3 9.5 
eae 9.5 0.1 | 1.0 
New Hampshire_-_________- 18.2 2.8 | 2.1 
>. eae 222.0 21.8 18.4 
New Mexico. .............- 16.0 2.0 2.5 
at | See 1,237.0 127.5 64.3 
North Carolina... ........- 100.9 13.5 13.7 
North Dakota.............. 8.9 3.9 6.5 
| Ea a Cas GR Uxedicddnnekeu 31.8 
0 ANCL EE 66.6 8.1 | 8.8 
ERS SERS, SF See aest 50.7 9.6 | 8.1 
Femneyi vem. ............. 532.3 43.8 34.5 
Rhode Island_-............ 35.2 1.2 | 2.3 
South Carolina__..________- 38.4 7.4 | 5.3 
South Dakota......__--___- 9.1 2.9 | 5.5 
2. ees 72.9 10.4 9.8 
TU hic 236.5 7.6 31.1 
i es ee 18.5 4.0 3.1 
. ll ere 9.5 1.0 1.8 
, (i (ss I Te ae : 77.5 13.4 9.2 
aE 96.7 18.2 | 17.0 
Wrenn WI, coc eeccas 37.4 6.3 4.9 
, SE ee 133.1 12.4 20.6 
pa 6.2 2.0 2.0 
ES ae ee 4.7 0.6 0.7 
(ESE eee 16.1 4.2 1.6 
ig) 20 eee 16.0 8.6 2.9 
Virgin Islands.............. 0.7 0.2 (4) 
Armed Forces_.._...-...--- BORO te ccccaness Sethe 
International Division - --_- Ce” «Seeds seeees (4) 
pa EE, Pee te 0.5 





1 Except for State and local governments, based on accounting records 
maintained for earnings-processing purposes within the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance; represents estimated collections made in internal 
revenue districts within the respective States during specified period. Data 
do not necessarily comprise contributions with respect to employment within 
the State in which districts are located. For State and local governments, data 
represent payments made in the respective States and are based on reports 
forwarded by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. Beginning Jan. 1, 1957, represents contributions into 
both the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and the disability insur- 
ance trust fund, but data shown do not necessarily equal deposits into the 
trust funds during specified period. 

2 Based on workers’ annual taxable wages (not more than $3,600 for 1951-54 
and $4,200 for 1955-58). Contribution rate was 144 percent each for employees 
and employers from Jan. 1, 1950, through Dec. 31, 1953; 2 percent each from 
Jan. 1, 1954, through Dec. 31, 1956; and 24 percent each from Jan. 1, 1957, 
through Dec. 31, 1958. 

3 Based on annual self-employment taxable earnings (not more than $3,600 
for 1951-54 and $4,200 for 1955-58). Contribution rate was 244 percent from Jan. 
1, 1951, through Dec. 31, 1953; 3 percent from Jan. 1, 1954, through Dec. 31, 
1956; and 334 percent from Jan. 1, 1957, through Dec. 31, 1958. 

Less than $50,000. 
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Table 6.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-58 


{In thousands] 


Receipts 








Period 
Net contribu- 
tion income Interest | 
ind transfers ! received ? 
Cumulative, January 1937-December 1958 x $59,124,979 $5,310,082 
Calendar year: 
1940 607 ,004 42,861 
1941 , 298 56,159 
1942 ,490 72,271 
1943 9,490 88, 250 
1944 5,680 106,741 
1945 ] 5,486 134,318 
1946 1,295,398 151,592 
1947 1,557,911 164,186 
1948 1,687,820 281,201 
1949 1,669 .975 145,662 
1950 2,670,771 256 , 998 
3,367 , 200 417 , 267 
3,818,911 365, 221 
3,945,099 414,167 
163,263 467 ,923 
5,713,045 461.051 
6,171,931 530,760 
6,825,410 557,163 
- 7,565,797 4 551,666 
1957 
December. ............ : 345 ,063 226,412 
1958 
January _-.--- : 267 ,657 1,437 
February ___-_-- 886, 581 10,971 
March — 598 , 151 15,843 
April. ear Capea ee Se 747,075 21,362 
May - : 1,128,413 9,695 
June &___ <inoe 697 ,739 4 217,906 
July ie ie — ied cn R 425,596 1,614 
August aan = 922,527 11.943 
September_____ 453, 262 15,960 
October TOP: : 408 812 21,384 
November 674,926 9,530 
December - ian x 355,057 214,020 
Cumulative, January 1957-December 1958 1,667 ,075 32,331 
Calendar year: 
a ee eee edited hie nan em ; : 701 , 566 7,240 
AES rea eee eee 4 ; spare a Si 965 , 509 425,091 
1957 
December.-........--- pee ee aes erent eee 42,822 5,256 
1958 
aie Sere ox eae 36,189 43 
February____- ee. Saas : : 119,443 298 
See ee aes : ade 74,963 184 
[a : Tees oe « 7 83,350 354 
SS ee ce ao eccieatas ; . ; 154,760 632 
4 neat eee : ; 93 ,332 48,456 
| Fae ee ae Z P 38,173 46 
Se ee PPS PE ve . 129,295 410 
September-_--____-- aE, kad 54,743 188 
AE SO 7 40,715 403 
ao ee ae ae Y ee 96 , 209 554 
Deceiver... =. ....2... eee 44,337 13,523 


! For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under volun- 
tary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet 
costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes 
deductions for refund of estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

? Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951 and 1956, and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance fund to 
the old-age and survivors insurance fund (see footnote 4). 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 
services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and 
construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong.. Ist sess. 
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Expenditures Assets at end of period 


Invested in U.S. 
Government 
securities 5 


Benefit 
payments 


4 dministra- 
tive expenses ‘ 


Cash Total 
balances assets 


Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 








$41,193,954 $1,376,686 $20 , 953,408 $911,014 $21,864,422 
35,354 26, 203 2,016,500 2,030,706 
SS O83 26,158 2,736,400 2,761.921 
130,675 27,898 3,655,434 3,688,110 
165,938 29,454 4,778,834 4,820,458 
208 ,972 29,201 5,966 ,834 6,004,707 
273,885 29,971 7,120,655 
378,104 39,739 8,149,801 
466.193 5,561 91,663 9,360,144 
556,174 51,277 165,953 10,721,714 
667,164 54,265 J : 87 ,928 11,815,922 
961,094 61,330 13,330,649 390 ,618 13,721 , 266 
885,201 80,798 15,017,325 522,409 15,539,734 
194,129 88 ,019 16,960 ,377 481,341 17,441,719 
006 , 298 87,732 18,291,238 415,719 18,706,956 


670,162 92,186 
.968 155 118,633 


19,862,520 
21,101,865 561,238 


20,575,795 
21,663,104 


MI d GW Oho 





714,610 132,031 21,830,552 688 , 601 22,519,153 
347 ,347 161,522 21,565,885 826 ,972 22,392,857 
451,407 £194,491 20,953,408 911,014 21,864,422 
637,704 12,798 21,565,885 826,972 22,392,857 
632,608 15,268 21,249,585 764,490 22,014,075 
654,678 | 13,756 21,319,282 923,911 22,243,193 
680 ,659 16,026 21,331,665 828 ,837 22,160,503 
710,473 18,856 21,362,123 837 , 487 22,199,610 
710,190 13,762 21,733,623 880,143 22,613,766 
711,169 45,642 21,764,189 1,048,411 22,812,600 
7 822,184 19,129 21,474,961 923 ,£35 22,398 ,497 
707 ,613 14,396 21,689,015 921,943 22,610,958 
716,471 23 , 262 21,502,387 838 ,061 340,448 
703 ,008 17,601 21,148,151 901,884 050,035 
698 756 16,482 20,997,551 1,021,703 22,019,254 
703 , 598 20,310 20,953 , 408 911,014 21,864,422 


Disability insurance trust fund 





305 , 633 15,259 1,320,758 57,756 1,378,514 
56.675 2,783 611,946 37,403 649,349 
248 , 958 412,477 1,320,758 57,756 1,378,514 
14,311 248 611,946 37,403 649,349 
15,730 266 649 , 146 20,440 669 , 585 
18,034 266 708 , 585 62,441 771,026 
19,193 266 789,388 37,324 826,713 
20 , 206 229 858 ,659 31,323 SS8Y , 982 
19,407 229 959,051 66 687 1,025,738 
19,175 49,378 1,054,458 44,515 1,098 ,973 
18,747 69 1,085,186 33,190 1,118,376 
19,551 69 1,170,578 57 , 884 1,228,461 
22,646 69 1,221,478 39,198 1,260,676 
26 ,060 545 1,234, 262 40,928 1,275,189 
27,021 545 1, 264,062 80,326 1,344,387 
23,189 545 1,320,758 57,756 1,378,514 


4 Beginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest) 
between the two trust funds; the first adjustment, $9 million applicable to fiscal 
year 1956-57, was transferred from the disability trust fund in June 1958. 

5 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

6 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 
the U.S. Government. 

7 Includes payment of $124 million to the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951 and 1956. 

§ Initial contributions payable in February 1957 for January liability; initial 
benefits paid in August 1957 for July eligibility. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month, by type of benefit and by month, December 1957—December 1958 } 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Feb. 3, 1959] 





























Total Wife’s or husband’s Child’s 4 Widow’s 
Item Senne ee ee ee Disa- wes ae fee he ee pote * | Moth- Par- 
“Be | bility 3 pobre er’s ent’s 
Total OASI2 DI? Total | OASI2 | DI2]| Total | OASI2 | DI? | OWeS 
Number 
In current-payment 
status at end of 
month: 

1957 
December. -.-.-.....-- 11,128,897, 10,979,047| 149,850 6,197,532 149,850 1,827,048, 1,827,048 ______- 1,502,077, 1,502,077 _.....- 1,095,137, 328,309 28,944 

1958 
, | es 11,204,851 11,045,763 159,088 6,236,325 159,088 1,835,330 1,835,330 ..___- 1,509,355, 1,509,355)....... 1,105,984 329,785 28,984 
i | ne 11,322,172, 11,153,256 168,916 6,300,598 168,916 1,853,976 1,853,976 ______- 1,518,715 1,618,715|....... 1,119,520 331,398 29,049 
MGs <dannawxs semis 11,460,592) 11,282,966 177,626 6,380,180 177,626, 1,875,252 1,875,252 _....._| 1,531,862 1,531,862)_..___- 1,132,065; 334,514 29 ,093 
(Ses eee 11,628,081, 11,440,625 187,456 6,476,915 187,456 1,903,624 1,903,624 _._____ 1,545,811) 1,545,811)....._- 1,147,164 337,966 29,145 
eee 11,758,464, 11,563,890, 194,574 6,551,778 194,574) 1,925,164, 1,925,164 _______ 1,557,333) 1,557,333'....._. 1,160,174 , 209 29, 232 
ae eee 11,905,288 11,704,913) 200,375) 6,638,500 200,375 1,947,414) 1,947,414 ______- 1,571,933) 1,571,933) ......- 1,172,767, 344,913 29 , 386 
Re a 12,011,829, 11,807,120; 204,709 6,703,193, 204,709 1,962,299 1,962,299 _...... 1,578,996 1,578,996 _.._._- 1,184,581 . 29,487 
eS ae 12,132,135 11,908,076) 224,059, 6,765,324 224,059 1,975,568 1,975,568 _..____ 1,587,690; 1,587,690) _..___- 1,198,234 351,743 29,517 
September._......-- 3,348 12,002,134) 226,214 6,821.294 226,214 1,991,631, 1,991,631 ____- 1,507,260) 1,507,260)_..._.. 1,210,156, 352,153 29,631 
ee 12,327,583 12,083,107 244,476 6,866,663 233,541 2,008,305 2,004,403 3,902 1,614,077 1,607,044, 7,033 1,221,450 353,787 29,7 
Wwovember......-.<. | 12,430,234 12,162,177 268,057, 6,920,677, 237,719 2,031,091 2,018,860 12,231 1,624,135 1,606,028 18,107 1,232,583 353,964 30,065 
December 5 | eee Pea) OST Se ented Bet oe 








Monthly amount 





In current-payment | 
status at end of 





month: 
1957 
i $605 ,455.1 $594,551. 6 $10,903. 6 $400, 250.4 $10,903.6 $62,801.6 $62,801.6 __..__- $57 952.1 $57,952.1 _______| $55,943.7 $16,102.5 $1,501.3 
1958 
9 ae 611,154.7 599,534.1 11,620.6 403,699.2 11,620.6 63,190.5  63,190.5-_____- 58,364.6, 58,364.6)....... 56,566.9, 16,207.4, 1,505.5 
February-._.------- 619,802.9 607,406.1) 12,396.8 409,357.7 12,396.8 64,014.5 64,014.5 ______- 58,857.9| 58,857.9)_..___. 57,345.4, 16,319.8 1,510.8 
oS ae 629,411.9 616,320.5 13,091.5 415,822.0 13,091.5 64,908.3) 64,908.3 ______- 59,485.2 59,485.2)_.____- 58,067.9 16,522.6 1,514.4 
Ls ae 641,038.3 627,166.5 13,871.8' 423,649.3 13,871.8 66,076.3  66,076.3 ______- 60,192.7| 60,192.7 _.__.-- 58,959.0 16,769.7) 1,519.5 
, erate 649,699.0 635,257.6 14,441.4, 429,409.4 14,441.4) 66,920.1) 66,920.1 _.____- 60,751.2} 60,751.2)....... 59,716.6 16,934.4) 1,526.0 
i. GaSe 8348 659,684.1) 644,773.1 14,911.0 436,244.4 14,911.0 67,821.1) 67,821.1 ______- 61,471.1| 61,471.1/_....-- 60,457.4| 17,241.1) 1,538.0 
SS: 667 ,363.5 652,102.1) 15,261.5\ 441,563.1 15,261.5| 68,460.4| 68,460.4 ______- 61,879.5| 61,879.5)-.._.-- 61,149.5) 17,503.9! 1,545.7 
pS ee 677,727.1 659,425.0 18,302.2) 446,748.6 18,302.2 69,053.8) 69,053.8 ______- 62,392.7| 62,392.7;....._- 61,955.0, 17,725.5' 1,549.4 
September_________- 684,620.2 666,089.0 18,531.2) 451,347.4) 18,531.2) 69,737.2) 69,737.2______- 63,012.9 63,012.9 ______- 62,674.0) 17,758.8) 1,558.7 
ee ee 690,935.7 671,456.3 19,479.4) 454,946.3 19,142.6) 70,373.3) 70,238.2 $135.1 63,731.8 63,530.1 $201.7  63,329.8) 17,843.7) 1,568.2 
November_._-.--_-- 697,528.6 677,103.7 20,424.9° 459,201.1 19,515.7  71,230.1) 70,814.8 415.2 64,130.2 63,636.3 494.0 63,976.6 17,886.5 1,588.3 





1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin for 
April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired worker) bene- 
ficisries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits 
under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the 
disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance (disabled worker) bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents. 


Bulletin, March 1959 





3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

4Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 
before age 18. 

5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums awarded 
and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended for December 
1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end of December 
1958 are therefore not available. 


Table 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Estimated number of families and beneficiaries receiving 
benefits and average monthly benefit in current-payment status, by family group, end of June 1958 and 1957 


[In thousands, except for average benefit; data corrected to November 1958] 





June 30, 1958 





June 30, 1957 





Family classification of beneficiaries 














Average Average 
Number of Number of monthly Number of Number of monthly 
families beneficiaries amount per families beneficiaries amount per 
family family 

LS a ae ee eee ee ee Re ee 8,794.4 hi 8 ff eae a 7,580.8 POG. lcs ancmenisemmunee 
eeereee PUN NG nn ccc cenmmcemccceccausucncce 6,638.5 i errs 5,832.3 rh: Sh ees 
eh ee eee Sees 4,661.2 4,661.2 $61.80 4,092.2 4,092.2 $60.30 
a SS eae a ae ae 2,498.9 2,498.9 69. 50 2,273.0 2,273.0 67.10 

EES SEE a TP PS eo 2,162.3 2.162.3 53.00 1,819.2 1,819.2 51.7 
oo eae eee eee ee 1,835.4 3,670.8 109. 90 1,628.4 3,256.8 107.70 
eee are ee 1.0 2.0 107.00 Si 1.4 100.00 
Worker and aged dependent husband_______..-._..--._.-_--- 13.7 27.4 94.00 12.8 25.6 91.80 
Worker and 1 or more children__......._....-.---.----..----- 29.9 70.8 104.00 21.1 §2.9 101.00 
Worker, wife aged 65 or over, and 1 or more children___..___- 7.8 23.8 138.00 3.0 9.2 135. 50 
Wo:ker, young wife, and 1 or more children__............._-- 89.4 | 328.8 128.00 74.1 272.0 125.30 

Worker, husband, and 1 or more children___........2..----_- = 3 132.00 0 0 0 

RY ea ee eee oe ee ee 1,955.5 i 2 ES ee 1,748.5 D.GeEee |occcosceccueneen 

oo EO ea a a ae 1,165.5 1,165.5 51.60 1,017.7 | 1,017.7 | 50.7 
Aged dependent widower---.-._....-- 1.5 | 1.5 | 48. 50 1.3 | 1.3 | 47.30 
Widowed mother only !______-_..---_.-_- 1.0 1.0 | 49.00 1.5 1.5 | 49.00 
Widowed mother and 1 child 149.6 299.2 | 116.60 134.6 | 269.2 111.70 

Widowed mother and 2 children 102.6 307.8 148.7 92.6 | metse | 143.7 

Widowed mother and 3 or more children 7.2 461.4 147.90 87.4 414.6 141.7 
Divorced wife and 1 or more children 3 7 133.00 3 PY 135.00 
REE Sa ae A een ae 254.9 254.9 51.20 37.6 237.6 49.80 
EE ee eee 98.9 197.8 87.90 94.3 188.6 85.80 
SESE eee ee eee eee it 34.7 104.1 113.80 33.8 101.4 109. 20 
ERE SR Sea ee ee ee meee 21.6 96.5 | 125.10 21.0 93.6 117.30 
NN ene 26.0 26.0 52.70 24.7 24.7 51.60 
ee eee ee 1.7 3.4 | 99.60 3.4 98. 60 
ee a a ee 200.4 200.4 | FA lacdnccickn ceunennla cee sncnebewe cust iosesueenendenes 
SU ee ee are eras 158.8 158.8 TINUE Ininkontumecdakacnl catinceceadbacss <aaeemeewaees 

NE ee ee) ee eS. a ieeanebuninene 41.6 41.6 70.10 








1 Benefits to children were being withheld. 
2 Benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64 began July 1957. 





1958 IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 3) 
workers of all ages, 20,000 more than 
in 1957. From July 1955 to Decem- 
ber 1958, a period of disability was 
established for about 555,000 work- 
ers. In 1958, 21,000 persons aged 18 
vir over who had applied for child’s 
benefits because of disability were 
found to have been totally disabled 
before reaching age 18, bringing the 
total number of such allowances 

since January 1957 to 57,000. 


new unemployment, numbered 19.5 
million in 1958, and in an average 
week insured unemployment was 2.5 
million. Almost 2.6 million claimants 
exhausted their rights to benefits. 
All these figures are substantially 
higher than those for 1957. Benefits 
paid and the number of exhaustions, 
for example, were more than double 
those in the preceding year, and in- 
sured unemployment was almost 
double the 1957 average. The in- 
creases reflect the effect of the busi- 
ness recession in late 1957 and the 





e During the year ended December 
1958, about 7.9 million unemployed 
persons drew one or more benefit 
checks under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs and the 
program of unemployment insurance 
for Federal employees. They re- 
ceived a total of $3,575 million in 
compensation for almost 117.7 mil- 
lion weeks of unemployment. The 
average beneficiary drew benefits for 
14.8 weeks, and his average check 
for total unemployment amounted to 
$30.58. Initial claims, representing 


28 


first half of 1958, which brought 
a sharp rise in unemployment. 
Jobless workers under the regular 
State programs and the program for 
Federal workers received $234.7 mil- 
lion in benefits in December 1958— 
about $60 million more than in No- 
vember and $28 million more than 
in December 1957. The average 
weekly benefit they received for total 
unemployment was $30.41. A 17-per- 
cent increase from November brought 
the number of workers receiving 
benefits in an average week to 1.7 


million; the average was 6 percent 
higher than that in December 1957. 
Although the number of _ initial 
claims rose 53 percent during the 
month, the total of 1.9 million was 
5 percent less than that in December 
1957. Insured unemployment in an 
average week went up more than 
18 percent to 2.1 million, which was 
also the average a year earlier. About 
213,000 workers exhausted their ben- 
efit rights—20 percent more than in 
November and 93 percent more than 
in December 1957. 

Benefits paid under the temporary 
unemployment compensation  pro- 
grams totaled $55.8 million in De- 
cember. Insured unemployment un- 
der these programs continued to de- 
cline, dropping about 4 percent from 
the November average to 397,000; 
part of the decrease was caused by 
the exhaustion of extended benefit 
rights. Benefits under the program 
of unemployment compensation for 
ex-servicemen amounted to $5.2 mil- 
lion. November was the first full 
month the program was in operation. 
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Table 9.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, num- 
ber of lump-sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in 
awards of lump-sum death payments, 1940-58 


[Corrected to Feb. 3, 1958} 





Monthly benefits | Lump-sum awards 





Year and quarter ! | } | 























| Wife’s Widow’s | | Number | Number of 
Total | Old-age or Child’s 2 or | Mother’s | Parent’s | Disability 3| of deceased 
husband’s widower’s | } | payments | workers 
| | 
Ms Cadenctteine a andedouueseedeseation 254,984 132,335 34,555 59,382 4,600 23,260 | 852 75,095 61,080 
Mac &inepbienninsnadaseck eeanme waameke 269 , 286 | 114,660 36,213 75,619 | 11,020 30,502 | 1,272 117,303 | 90,941 
DK cs ccdaeadecensGenscncweccaentent 258,116 99 ,622 33,250 | 77,384 | 14,774 31,820 | 1, 266 | 134,991 103,332 
TU ssc ee lids pst pain is wcadaaagiasaiaa ial 262,865 89,070 31,916 85,619 19,576 35,420 | 1, 264 | 163,011 122,185 
ida <-.Sdbastueunudaness dadacewen 318,949 | 110,097 | 40,349 99,676 | 24,759 42,649 1,419 | 205,177 151,869 
BED sideadataccendscunsaeveeneoakel 462,463 | 185,174 63 ,068 127,514 | 29,844 55,108 1,755 | 247 ,012 178,813 
eee eee ere | 547,150 | 258,980 | 88,515 114,875 | 38 ,823 44,190 1,767 250,706 | 179, 588 
ee eee aa ee 572,909 271,488 94,189 115,754 | 45,249 42,807 | 3,422 218,787 181,992 
SEE, snsmokakusibvndionsienmaleaanbal | 596,201 | 275,903 98, 554 118,955 | 55,667 44,276 | 2,846 213,096 ,090 
_ Se eee Lee 682,241 | 337 , 273 117,356 118,922 | 62,928 43,087 | 2,675 212,614 202,154 
Sa eee ee ere 962,628 567,131 162,768 122,641 | 66,735 | 41,101 | 2,252 | ,960 200,411 
es eee pee 1,336,432 702,984 228 ,887 230,500 89,591 | 78,323 6,147 | 431,229 414,470 
RS OF ee kes ee 1,053,303 531, 177,707 183,345 92,302 64,875 | 3,868 456, 531 437 ,896 
Nn icon pata cmien wd sain amdaas 1,419,462 771.671 246,856 | 212,178 112,866 71,945 3,946 | 532,846 511,986 
| Eee ee eee Lee eee | 1,401,733 749,911 236 , 764 | 212,796 128 ,026 | 70,775 3,461 536,341 516,158 
a a eS ee re 1,657,773 909 , 883 288 ,915 | 238 ,795 140,624 | 76,018 3,538 589,612 566. 
PEG GadchndkatidauusWenanneneeaentine a | 1,855,296 934 ,033 384, 562 211,783 253 , 524 67,475 3,919 572,291 546,984 
| _ee ear dpE.  e e e | 2,832,344 1,424,975 | 578,012 313,163 244,633 88,174 4,585 718 ,672 689 , 282 
pe Sk eee | 2,123,438 | 1,041,688 5 379,429 6 286,772 199,314 81,466 3,375 3 656 ,825 
1954 
pg 346,440 187,531 59,037 | 52,257 29,091 17,634 | Soe 136 , 587 131,749 
DT ne eee ee eee 380,542 209,201 | 64, 266 | 56,167 31,480 18,464 ww ae 145,660 140,211 
Be a eae 326,154 176,190 55,495 | 49,217 28,177 16,265 CC | ae 127,417 : 
October-December ---_-.........-.--- 348 , 597 176,989 | 57,966 | 55,155 39,278 18,412 (, _) LC 126,677 121,860 
1955 
bk gat, | } 396,719 219, 209 | 75,936 | 50,547 34,389 15,917 \: 4 See 127,646 122,660 
pO eee ee 504,709 291 , 587 | 86,914 | 67,375 36 ,663 21, 263 165,082 159,272 
Deny “ODUM EE... osnccccancenccesas 402,163 217 ,849 | 67 ,324 | 61, 535 34,855 19,631 ht ey 149,649 143 ,806 
October-December-.--..........------ 354,182 181,238 | 58,741 | 59,338 34,717 19,207 4, RES 147, 235 141,092 
1956 
SURE PARTON soo cecccncnnddccdcscn 346,713 | 185,202 | 59,905 52,382 31,845 16,587 ee 140,862 135,218 
pS See ae: 413,242 | 223 , 469 73,641 60,7 35,271 19,244 911 162,620 155, 268 
SR COUR ono oct wenn docunssce 438 ,803 | 244, 225 87,051 55,098 33,842 17,748 839 149, 594 142,149 
October-December. ................. 656,538 | 281,137 | 163,965 | 43,597 152,566 13,896 1,377 119,215 114,349 
1957 | | 
| 
ps at a 659,108 348 , 707 151,509 65,681 72,076 19,890 > |) See 173,108 166,199 
FE ea ee 950,330 | 538,103 226,371 | 94,029 65,857 24,645 _f 4 Re 198 ,975 190 ,089 
Po ae 641,756 | 264 , 506 100 ,944 | 72,626 48 ,603 18,849 962 135 , 266 158 ,649 152,011 
October-December-...-........--.-- 581,150 273,659 99,188 80,827 58,097 24,790 1,053 43,536 187 ,940 180 , 983 
1958 | 
Ce ee ee 546,939 263 , 420 95,847 67,599 | 54,374 20,611 817 44,271 179, 534 172,541 
Ce Se ee eee 711,565 | 371,765 128 , 665 85,599 59 ,996 25, 553 970 39,017 210,895 202,300 
BESS SE 547 ,059 271,872 92,757 74,213 54,668 | 22,423 882 30,244 187,770 180,114 
October-November 4_............-.-- 317,875 134,631 5 62,160 6 59,361 30,276 | 12,879 706 7,862 105,765 101,870 

















1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 
p. 29; for 1945-49, in the Bulletin for March 1950, p. 22; for 1950-53, in the Bulletin 
for March 1954, p. 29. 

2 Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 
18 or over—dependent children of deceased or retired insured workers—whose 
disability began before age 18; beginning October 1958, also includes benefits 
payable to dependent children of disability(disabled worker) beneficiaries. 


3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

4 See footnote 5, table 7, page 27. 

5 Includes 12,920 benefits payable to wives or husbands of disability (disabled 
worker) beneficiaries. 

6 Includes 18,263 benefits payable to dependent children of disability (disabled 
worker) beneficiaries. 
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Table 10.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, December 1958 } 


Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 
































Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State place- Sh a oo kel ee id oe = oo et insured 
ments unemploy- 
mn ° y 7 y Average ment 3 
Total? Women Total Women Weeks icine weekly Weeks Average 
com- cory ” number of com- weekly 
pensated i bene- pensated payment 
ficiaries 
RE ao eee 5 406,054 1,924,416 617,887 9,541,278 3,158,920 7,997,260  $234,683,449 1,738,535 7,338 ,848 $30.41 § 2,110,769 
Region I: 

Connecticut. ...........-- 6,201 32,093 12,091 177,916 67 , 262 154,760 5,326 ,032 33,643 147,561 35. 20 40,415 
SEE SEN Seen 1,102 11,895 3,041 83,143 32,645 68 ,947 1,440,843 14,988 63,414 21.61 17,633 
Massachusetts._........... 11,340 105,828 53,345 366 ,032 160 ,063 299 , 213 8,478,919 65,046 243,842 31.35 87,600 
New Hampshire_-___---_-- 1,136 7,886 2,996 33,658 13,359 25,973 587,72 5,646 23,428 23.79 7,538 
meds Tgiend............- 1,184 22.339 12,454 67,764 29,213 59,175 1,749,083 12,864 52,725 31.06 | 16,100 
SA ean 690 4,534 1,095 18,335 6,260 13,938 326, 259 3,030 12,945 24.02 ‘ 

Region II: | 

Se) 8,597 102,428 50,817 482,386 232,963 468,116 14,648 , 560 101,764 411,680 32.32 100,870 
eg oo Sa 59,762 367 ,907 153,626 1,460,914 582,905 1,186,629 38,644,401 257 , 963 1,046,713 34.62 319,558 
oD ee 4,767 1,192 318 8,971 2,627 1,185 29 ,832 258 1,177 eB Sees es 
waren Isinnds.. ..........- 309 5 0 48 0 24 473 5 24 BEtE lecccccecuas 

Region III: 

0 a eee 394 6,157 924 23,134 5,616 21,560 674,923 4,687 19,662 32.38 5,076 
District of Columbia_.___- 3,297 4,866 ,009 32,345 11,634 26,242 695,153 5,705 25,655 26.73 6,675 
a ae 3,253 33 , 294 9.366 147,797 44,468 160 , 963 4,766,237 34,992 151,162 30. 27 37,316 
North Carolina..........- 9,988 31,178 12,871 159,181 71,965 150,059 2,956,764 32,622 139,942 20.00 42,302 
Pennsylvania.-_..........- 24,021 227 , 827 78, 204 1,176,032 359, 248 1,009,110 28 , 592,364 219,372 928 , 834 29.43 247 , 988 
i ere ee 4,838 19,528 5,721 83,311 26,019 65, 220 1,519,493 14,178 62,258 23.91 18,317 
Wee Virginis...........-. 1,430 16,347 1,773 139,197 20,841 110,706 2,483,990 24,067 103 , 298 23.01 29,579 

Region IV: : 
a ee 6,022 17,761 3,851 146,365 33,678 113,245 2,571,021 24,618 109,103 22.98 30,458 

| EE OU a er 16,595 25,472 7,369 132,365 46,558 70, 230 1,689,768 15,267 66,392 24.55 27,481 
SE TS 7,170 20 ,944 8,585 151,179 64,842 112,683 2,587,496 24,496 104,585 23.67 31,420 
Mississippi_-_.........__.- 5,958 15,161 4,621 67 ,966 21,400 43,568 934,008 9,471 39,911 22.06 14,677 
South Carolina__._._____- 4,466 9,804 3,575 63,042 26,745 49 ,636 1,069,047 10,790 45,697 22.09 14,944 
ae 6,562 21,580 5,686 178,254 65,961 146,166 3,092,656 31,775 134.350 21.79 38,555 

Region V: 

OS ee 4,995 20,973 3,901 141,678 36,977 98 ,752 2,595,467 21,468 91,028 27.24 29,137 
ees 9,603 78,654 12,807 449 ,928 85,526 374,584 12,960 ,926 81,431 361,169 35.21 106,169 
NR oc os ee 2 17,082 94,486 17,984 488 ,122 112,876 396,728 12,348 ,623 86,245 374,601 32.04 106,605 

Region VI: 
OO EE a eee es 16,663 92,387 26, 587 436,198 141,707 381,475 11,163,622 82,929 348 ,329 30.15 109,151 
SS eee eae 4,030 46,490 11,767 165,113 43,075 141 , 243 3,963,739 30,705 128 , 537 29.20 43,677 
J: 6,681 27 , 523 4,872 149,155 34,052 134,291 3,862,774 29,194 128 , 599 29.27 33,445 
a, ee 9,295 30,491 7,901 172,707 53,991 124,667 4, 226,334 27,102 112,060 34.50 37,903 
Region VII: 

a oe } 6,439 11,336 2,363 41,909 13,751 29,621 723, 998 6,439 27,162 25.39 9,297 
SS eS eee ae 5,558 10,572 1,880 52.012 14,934 45,900 1,320,270 9,978 43,698 29.15 11,187 
NN) SE eae 5,166 42,491 15,383 171,658 55,452 123,291 3,086,677 26,802 102,792 27.57 37,812 
JOS eee 4,758 6,005 831 24,353 7,421 21,329 578 , 33% 4,637 20,273 27.85 6,054 
North Dakota-.-........... 1,572 4,259 266 16,773 1,619 13,839 372,672 3,008 12,681 27.63 5,016 
Soutn Dakota... .......... 1,297 2,744 453 10,776 1,776 6,696 169,998 1,456 6,216 26.13 2,426 

Region VIII: 
ON ee ee 4,842 13,540 2,894 83,1458 21 ,302 47,348 945,677 10,293 43.180 20.61 17,983 
OO Se eee 6,132 8,612 2,525 127,854 21,981 97,707 2,912,870 21,241 90,459 30.66 26,843 
CS eee 8,771 12,392 2,880 84,020 26,052 51,875 1,269,816 11,277 47,970 25.82 18,155 
Se eee 35,427 33,403 6,921 207 , 156 58,771 214,842 5,128,389 46,705 203 ,827 24.28 52,528 
Region IX: 
I ete en ct 4,974 7,505 1,158 39 ,934 10,888 32,813 1, 7,133 30,699 31.56 8,398 
EE 1,983 6,842 972 35,842 8,227 38 , 734% 8,420 38 , 734 27.44 9,101 
New Merxico.....-........ 3,442 4,019 501 20 ,333 3,950 15,971 3,472 15,050 25.72 4,052 
i eae 2,851 5,336 1,187 28 , 256 | 8,419 22,114 4,807 20,476 31.53 6,158 
i ae 963 | 2,250 260 9,677 2,424 8,764 304,401 1,886 7,821 35.77 2,647 
Region X: 
oS Sea 5,691 7,562 1,362 | 37,059 11,309 24,618 722,328 5,352 23,590 29.64 7,772 
Ca eee 33,790 152,011 39,701 | 850,076 312,566 775,743 25,007 , 661 168 ,640 732,204 | 33.08 181,007 
ES Rs an 734 2,043 | 764 17,718 9,805 14,353 371,919 3,120 12,481 | 27.70 @®) 
0 Ve ee 1,524 3,832 973 22,727 6,724 21,456 970,139 4,664 20,079 37.73 4,812 
Region XI: 
ES ee | 520 | 3,044 507 22,721 | 2,814 24,781 881,843 5.387 23,899 36.04 (7) 
og St eae 2,475 6,989 1,079 35,690 | 6,573 24,735 842,502 5,377 23, 553 | 34.45 8,070 
a ae 3,612 27 ,825 4,796 143,177 | 41,598 116,106 3,820,939 25,240 108 ,521 33.55 30,827 
a 6,068 42,774 9,074 256,163 | 75,088 215,626 6,296, 663 46,875 204,802 | 29.71 | 55,948 
‘Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 5 Includes 34 placements made during December in Guam. 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
2 Excludes transitional claims. 7 Data not available. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affili- 


4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- ated State agencies. 
bined-wage plan. 


Social Security 














Table 11.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, December 1957—December 1958 ' 


{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


















































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid | 
children the to to the en- 
re EE perma- General Old- |depend- Aid perma- | eral 
Year and al2 Old-age Aid to nently Bibs serasees <A : age ent nently , 
month Total assistance Recipients the blind and bar empha Total assist- chil- | to the and assist- 
oo (cases) 4 . | blind alice | ance 
Ce eS totally ance dren totally (cases) 4 
, dis- (recip- dis- 
Total 3 Children abled ients) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1957 = ae eee — 
| a See ee 2,487,117 667,203 2,498,041 1,913,079 108 ,431 291,182 345,000)_....... —0.2 +1.7 (5) +0.8 +10.2 
1958 
WD 85 nl connanntadas 2,480,763 678,027, 2,540,988 1,946,024 108 , 213 293 ,457 393,000) ........ —.3 +1.7 —0.2 +.8 +13.9 
rn a ee 2,474,483 689,981) 2,587,555 1,981,715 107 ,728 295,696 473,000) ........ —.3 +1.8 —.4 +.8 +7.8 
Ss od tak nenikideco Ken 2,470,650 704,498 2,641,820 2,023,535 107 ,787 299 , 867 453,000) ........ —.2 +2.1 +.1 +1.4 +6.7 
pS Sees ae ae 2,465,980 716,296 2,687,845 2,057,926 107 ,898 304 ,862 454,000 _......- —.2 +1.7 +.1 +1.7 +.4 
Re PGE SPS Ye’ 2,464,344 725,007 2,720,974 2,082,899 108,144 309 , 486 430,000 ........ —.1 +1.2 +.2 +1.5 —5.1 
EER ere eee ee 2,460,299 728,255 2,733,146 2,092,216 108 , 336 312,585 418 ,000) ........ —.2 +.4 +.2 +1.0 —3.0 
SEE ae e: 2,458 , 761 729,338 2, 453 2,094,987 108 , 886 315,968 405,000) ........ —.1 +.2 +.5 +1.1 —3.1 
pS ae 2,456 ,043 732,050 2, 2,105,694 109,114 384 ,000)........ —.1 +.5 +.2 +.7 —5.2 
OS ee eee 2,45 736,478 2, 2,121,925 109,342 . —.] +.7 +.2 +.7 —.8 
= Saas 2 741,501 2, 2,139,700 109, 594 386,000 ........ (5) +.8 +.2 +.8 +1.5 
oN LET: 746,271 2, 2,154,928 109,796 St ae —.1 +.7 +.2 +.7 +1.8 
Deemer...) ..oc.-c<nc 756,405 2 2,185,225 109,831 434,000 ........ (5) +1. (8) +.8 +410.5 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1957 = al . —— i a ee 
December._-) $269.683,000 $150,948 , 294 $67 .209 ,427 $7,194,914 $17,513,785 $20,593,000 +41.8 +0.2 +2.2) +0.5 +1.3, +15.3 
1958 
January -..... 274,840,000 151,556,872 68 ,618 , 269 7,186,896 17,741,403 ,000 +1.9 +.4 +2.1 —.1 +1.3 +414.7 
February._.. 277,839,000 151,148,944 70 ,006 , 308 7,168,489 17,909,801 5,000 +1.1 —.3 +2.0 —.3 +.9 +6.9 
Marenh....... 284,020,000 151,434,890 72,009,344 7,189.413, 18,191,186 ,000 +2.2 +.2 +2.9 +.3 +1.6 +9.3 
ee 285,134,000 150,981,895 73,446,282 7,190,649 18,467,430 >, 000 +.4 —.3 +2.0 (8) +1.5 +.3 
[(_ — ———_ 285,576,000, 151,317,552 74,251,695 7,196,326 18,695,143 ,000 +.2 +.2 +1.1 +.1 +1.2 —4.6 
pis. ..... 284,969,000 151.014,619 74,564,363 7,228,164 18,969,310 3,000 —.2 —.2 +.4 +.4 +1.5 —2.6 
TE ins. 283.170,000 150,875,984 74,316, 563 7.258,399 18,998,787 533 ,000 —.6 —.1 —.3 +.4 +.2 —4.2 
August ‘ 283,110,000 151,598,122 74,624,065 7,254,331 19,199,930 23,186,000 (5) +.5 +.4 —.1 +1.1 —5.9 
September_- 285,277,000 151,647,823 76 7,324,068 19,503,462 23,385,000 +.8 (8) +1.9 +1.0 +1.6 +.9 
October_...-.| 292,504,000 155,463,614 7,402.577 19,949,176 24,778,000 +2.5 +2.5 +2.2 +1.1 +2.3 +6.0 
November...| 293,578,000 155,066,929 7,446,517, 20,057,128 25,099,000 +.4 —.3 +1.3 +.6 +.5 +1.3 
December... 303,278,000 157,341,932 80,631,860 7,500,759 20,513,738 29,892,000 +3.3 +1.5 +2.4 +.7 +.3 +19.1 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 
ject to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


All data sub- 
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families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
52 States. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


Percentage change based on data for 
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Table 12.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 
December 1958 } 

















} Aid to the 
| Aid to dependent | General 
State Old-age assistance | | Aid to the blind | permanently and 
children | totally disabled assistance 
| 

SG eo, Se ee ee $18,418,513 | $4,841,041 | $538,604 | $3,032,334 | 2 $7,398,000 
ET 2 919 | 1,118 | s | TOF ha cvnchbisscomiaiadaad 
0 SESE Ee a OREO, Benrerre 200 ree | eee ES itis ae ) | 4 37,841 
SE See ee Eee ie errr acee 246 , 368 23,551 | 8,881 40,337 |.....-----------0225 
(| Sia une Reifel ae RS ea nea 1,591,680 | 917,955 | WAR ace nncncta och caanas | 77,236 
OS See eee eee OES 618,396 | 41,140 | 2,565 | 11,300 | 97,105 
Se ne a mc uasibienee nea eieminmntens on 335,984 | 166,728 5,088 82,485 (5) 
SEES ALS Se eee ee mE Meee Seen nett SS ee eee gee ee De lnnstinvecebadenqnaealsLaciacsanonweesual 
a ee ee eee ' 908 | 1,550 2 865 | 451 
0 ES See ee eee pee yee eae cen 1,602 | OES liccnaiccnsghoacss 
I een oh oma ae — 7 seats 8,322 | 33,303 | 616 | OCR lancdaccausdatenecuae 
EL, 2 ees Oe ae eee eee, Fee 1,885,526 | 435,471 | 63,617 | 457 ,616 4 602,373 
| eee, eee eee 516,285 | 149,497 | 21,723 ) | 4 285,041 
ONS a ee ee eel ce Donia bon coe ee = cee eae. - 2 ed eed i abteedbessth cioeieaaal (3) 4 240,067 
J eee ‘on as 341,379 | 72,929 | 7,636 | [ 55,770 | 49,462 
Louisiana -_-_-_------ Sa) Se 2A Loin onitrndiaea : 217 ,034 8,748 | 3,523 | 46,993 5,120 
Es SE eee > ee Saree ere © 109,422 | 16,260 | 4,670 | 19 668 | 4 67,580 
SS ee See ee RR ee Oe —_ 30, 256 | 57,639 | 1,165 | BGUEE Vniccumcccncidegucaaae 
Massachusetts_-...........-- Ree idee pe ‘ _ 2,605,976 148,164 | 19,294 | 435,824 | 194,655 
Michigan. ___---- : pane peer ‘ 437,929 | 78,390 | 8,311 | 24,099 237 , 251 
Minnesota. -- ---- ae ewe pene : 1,473,889 | 176,583 | 29, 564 7,833 211,364 
a Ct Ls Se : aah e 417 | 207 | oe a ee ee 4 201 , 228 
Nevresks..........- oo ee ee : 312,454 9,372 27 , 373 | 26 , 560 4 23,612 
Sa eae eee oe ae eens gota te! 996 (3) (5) 
New Hampshire-_--- pete fete bce 79,962 15,633 2,756 11,097 (5) 
EE ae nee ee . 582,076 19,493 203 113,504 188 , 531 
New Merxico-----.-- : Pecrinetee : : 100,890 55,158 2,628 21,411 | 24,783 
ke, ——e ee 2,021,147 1,000,972 79,958 924,904 164,856 
North Carolina -_-_- 95,393 45,975 8,016 49 373 4 221,859 
North Dakota_-__-- - 180,211 23,544 998 32,125 4 22,309 
Sa a saceeaseian ; 774,420 245 , 637 28,911 100 ,954 41,377,598 
Oklahoma. .-_-_....-- ; 967 , 250 218 ,097 19,898 92,885 (5) 
NN “ —— 373 , 694 36,5 2,999 90 ,073 46 ,565 
Pennsylvania__- --- aa : : 252,345 54,491 92,766 212,110 
Rhode Island____- aa = i 78,870 70,183 798 35,658 4 46,740 
South Carolina __ oe Se ee OR FU er rT | YT pee Fe OIE a ee Pt NE ee oie See 411,287 
South Dakota_--- eas Serene een See, eee ee. 8 ee ee, are oe eee ee Pe FEN EN Te ese eee: 4 126,955 
Tennessee _______- ee 148 ,125 39 ,927 4,896 BEG laddccectccacacebeen 
, a : sete 34,084 30,086 840 8,032 1,187 
Virgin Islands_-_- 301 132 5 51 157 
WHER 6ocesanns OS 0 ES a ee 2,304 11,640 411,138 
Washington___-___- A. . : 676,139 201,531 7,733 79,670 136,165 
West Virginia._....._- Z ‘ 64,415 60,532 3,481 22,627 47,766 
sa 2 a Po 1,096, 248 174,553 24,785 75,547 294,374 
RRS SES se eee ee eee eee eee 33,750 6,621 387 4,717 20,170 





1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments were not 4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
reported. assistance. 
2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 5 Data not available. 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 


32 Social Security 








Table 13.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, December 1958 ' 





























Aid to dependent | | Aid to the permanent}! 
Old-age assistance children (per recipient) | Aid to the blind and totally disabled 4 
| Vendor | | Vendor | | Vendor | | Vendor 
State Money | pay- | Money | pay- | | Money | _ pay- | Money | _pay- 
All pay- ments | All pay- | ments All | pay- | ments All | pay- | ments 
assist- ments | for | assist- | ments | for assist- ments |_ for assist- | ments for 
ance? | torecip-| med- | ance? | torecip-| med- ance 2 to recip- | med- ance? | to recip- med- 
jents? | ical | ients 3 ical ients 3 ical ients 3 ical 
care 2 | care? | care? | care 2 
| | | 
Total, 6 Gtates-*..............<. $64.16 | $56.97 $7.51 $28.29 $26.63 | $1.68 | $68.29 | $63. 56 | $4.87 $62. 59 $53.80 | $9. 25 
Is ccccdianncsreguccmeened 43.75 43.74 | -01 7.03 | 7.02 | -01 | 34.71 34.70 | (5) } 32.57 32. 54 | .08 
So lrniceinananmaiacieiniebh | 47.96 43.62} 4.37 | 15.64 14.84 | 80 | 53.36 49.04 | 4.34] 36.32 30. 64 | 5.72 
Ct iriitccsticcdeasakudeammadin | 84.84 78.91 | 6.00 | 45.82 42.20 | 3.7 104.32 98.45 | Jf | eee oe ee ene S 
| a eee 96.83 84.99 | 11.84 32.03 30.51 | 1.52 76.27 68.13 | 8.14 60.42 | 58.36 2.06 
CL, wanteincutecnaunnawnaddes 111.57 | 89.57 22.00 49.57 42.25 | 7.31 99.28 83.28 16.00 | 128.82 | 89.82 39.00 
, a ee ee S amiicmmaee PIRSA Ee Een SRE Sr, HIE Bees o> SPEER 70.49 66.03 | 3. we aes eae 
District of Columbia_............-- } 60.36 | 60.07 .29 33.45 33.35 | 10 68.41 68. 28 13 71.47 71.12 .35 
ae: | 52.99 | 2.10 | ee SEU eee 58.01 57.40 | .63 57.71| 56.51 1.39 
J - eS ee } 58.21 | 52.68 5.53 34.98 31.66 3.32 70.10 63.47 | 6.62 70.72 | 65.09 5.°3 
PEE chietcncciianeducminameadinn | 67.68 | 46.45 23.51 38.39 35.17 3.22 78.93 60.28 | 19.46 83.50 | 59.67 24.86 
} | | 
| ee a ee eT 58.96 | 42.92 16.90 28.38 25.14 3.63 68.88 58.80 11.20 (8) | (8) (8) 
| RE Rr See eee 77.73 67.10 11.23 35.53 32.33 3.48 85.10 73.18 12.16 79.62 67.64 12.91 
OO eee 66.71 | 65.01 1.74 22.15 22.06 .09 76.15 74.84 1.37 53.82 50.77 3.08 
0 ES ee ee ees 58.25 | 49.26 9.00 26. 54 25.69 | -86 63.93 53.93 10.00 65.35 53.35 12.00 
pea ee 56.45 53.36 3.09 27.22 25.47 | 1.76 61.12 58.58 2.54 64.23 | 59.89 | 4.33 
pS nee 95.96 | 65.33 30.97 46.32 43.27 3.15 117.59 108.67 9.28 112.40 | 71.12 44.30 
SN 2 ia Gian ahaa acelache 70.43 | 63.92 6. 57 36.30 35. 46 -84 75.38 70.80 4.57 85.01 | 78.87 6.18 
pO ee eee 85.70 55.42 30.52 44.27 38.68 5.61 93.24 67.17 26.37 61.51 58.19 3.77 
C0 Ee eae ee 61.75 61.70 -05 32.90 32.87 .03 71.24 71.00 Pe ee ee 
EE ST 5 II 65.00 46.07 19.33 27.38 26.55 87 80.22 51.84 28.60 67.87 50.55 17.61 
i EE Ee a 68. 57 62.67 ee Oe ees ees 99.41 93.45 5.96 (8) (8) (8) 
New Hampshire---_-- ee 71.21 55.85 15.38 41.04 37.17 3.87 74.45 63.25 11.20 86. 57 56.41 30.32 
SE SL cir cuucéadancamuanandne 84.18 59.06 30.13 43. 50 43.00 .59 78.60 78.63 22 91.70 73.7: 20.24 
og eee 62.72 53.09 9.63 31.26 29.19 2.06 64.25 57.34 6.92 66.76 56.83 9.93 
tg SS eee 99.07 78.67 22.92 42.28 38. 60 3.86 105. 60 88.12 19.48 98.45 77.19 23.78 
bo Be nee 39.25 37.37 1.88 18.79 18.33 . 46 51.66 50.14 1.60 45. 57 42.67 2.90 
| eee 79.78 58.35 23.88 38.64 35. 23 3.70 69.60 61.01 9.78 89. 26 61.21 31.07 
Re gS eel ae 67.57 58.94 8.63 29.20 26. 51 2.00 65.08 57.44 6.91 67.70 58.08 7.69 
| CE es 72.99 62.54 10.45 29.75 26.03 3.72 89.40 78.87 10.53 81.20 70.63 10.57 
BE eae ae re ee eee 80.34 61.23 20.47 39.61 37.93 1.79 84.81 74.95 10.38 86.31 71.28 18.45 
Po 67.45 62.30 5.14 30.51 28.97 1.54 62.78 59.71 3.07 58.48 52.47 6.00 
CO ee 73.21 62.24 11.00 35. 22 30.83 4.39 70.41 64.41 6.00 79. 26 65.28 14.00 
See eearrea 44.02 41.42 2.60 19.19 18.68 51 47.70 46.00 1.70 44.17 41.87 2.30 
ee aa seaiehidncapamainceitidiin 65.85 61.85 4.00 36.97 34.47 2.50 69.97 65.99 3.98 70.71 66.7 3.92 
pc. 2 err eee 23.46 22.99 .50 12. 55 12.38 17 (7) (7) (7) 25.82 25.32 -0 
pe ee ce 38.27 35.62 SY eee ees See ait 45.16 43.34 1.89 43.62 41.71 1.98 
TS i a 89.41 77.13 12.44 45.56 40.7! 4.83 99.16 88.95 10.22 100. 53 87.66 13.10 
|. #€) ere 35.79 32.75 3.04 23.53 22.75 78 40.67 37.43 3.24 38.87 35.87 3.00 
Lc. See Ee 70.29 44.23 29.04 45.09 40. 54 42 75.68 53.97 23.95 95.41 39.95 59.16 
TOU OE ook oe dca wameae 71.83 62.47 9.35 37.36 34. 7$ 2.57 70.99 65.29 5.69 72.89 63.85 9.04 





1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
eal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in 
italics represent payments made without Federal participation. For State 
programs not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such 
payments were not reported. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving mcney payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 

3 May also include smal] amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
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for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving pay- 
ments. See tables 14-17 for average payments for State programs under which 
no vendor payments for medical care were made. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
States with programs in operation. 

5 Less than 1 cent. 

§ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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Table 14.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and pay- Table 15.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
ments to recipients, by State, December 1958} to recipients, by State, December 1958 | 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such {Includes vendor payments for medical care and eases receiving only such 
payments] payments] 
meh na ry Percentage change from— : mero ta Percentage change from— 
Num- Num- 
c ber of November 1958 December 1987 ve ber of November 1958 | December 1957 
State : State rw P ; 
recip- in in— recip- in— in— 
ients Total A ver- ae ients Total Aver- |__ st ie a tas ee 
amount age amount age 
a Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount 
Total ?____ 2,452,465 $157,341,932 $64.16 (3) +1.5 -—1.4 +4.2 Total 2__..| 109,831 $7,500,759 $68.29 (3) +0.7 +41.3 +4.3 
| Sees 102,230 4,472,483 —0.1 —2.2 +11.9 ee 1,655 57,438 —0.4 —.1 —.4 —2.6 
Alaska-.-_..- 1,490 491,076 —.3 —.5 —4.4 —7.9 Alaska oak 93 6,343 (4) (4) (4) (4) 
re 14,078 778, 598 +.1 3 —.9 —1.1 ae 812 52,878 —.5 —.5 —1.0 —.2 
| es 56,432 2,706,277 +.1 +.2 +.2 +5.1 ee gees 2,047 109,218 53.36 0 +1.3 (5) +3.9 
Calif........| 265,280 22,506,899 —.1 +.5 —.5 +1.5 Cait? ...... 14,098 1,470,748 104.3: +.1 +.4 +3.6 +3.0 
Colo.2 5,058,414 +.1 +.4 —.2 +18.2 ee 315 24,025 —.6 —1.1; —3.1 +1.3 
Conn 1,703,926 —.2 —.7 +.2 +5.2 oes 318 31,572 —.6 —-1.9° +1.9 —-1.9 
Del 74,918 —.5 —5.4 —5.3 Del a en 209 18 , 963 —1.5 —1.1 —.¢ —3.3 
<a 189,595 +.2 —.3 +1.0 +8.0 OS i Sa eae 240 16,418 +.4 (3) 0 +6.5 
, 3,716, 230 +.4 +1.5 +1.0 —1.2 | 2,551 147,984 +.2 +1.2 +1.4 +.6 
Ga itn 98 , 576 4,754,329 48.23 +.1 (5) +12.0 Ga Re 3,530 52.98 3 (5) +2.1 +12.6 
Hawaii-_--_--- 1,505 87,603 58.21 +.1 +5.7 —3.8 +8.6 Hawaii-_-_..-- 93 70.10 = (4) (4) (4) (4) 
paem......- ,106 65.25 +.7 +.5 —3.1 +4.3 Idaho ohne 180 69.64 +1.7 +2.0 +2.9 +8.7 
ft a 364 67.66 —.4 3 —4.1 —4.3 _ See See 3,220 78.93 —.1 —.2) —2.2 +6.9 
ee 732 58.96 —.5 +2.9 -—3.2 +.2 LS ae 1,939 68.88 +.8 +4.1 +6.5 +10.4 
eae 5,596 73.62 —.3 +.1 —3.7 +5.2 Iowa 1,471 88.30 +.5 (3) +.8 +8.1 
a eae 314 77.73 —.2 +.5 —4.0 +2.2 Kans 628 85.10 —.2 +.4 +-1.0 +10.2 
eae i 2 370 = 43.92 +.5 +.4 —1.9 +11.6 Ky 3,228 44.11 (3) +.2 —1.4 +9.1 
Re Sac hcd 124,648 8,315,241 66.71 +.1 +.1 +5.7 La doce 2,572 76.15 —.1 —.3 +6.2 +10.2 
Maine..__.-.- 12,158 708,145 58.25 +.1 a +.2 +4.6 Maine.....-- 467 63.93 +.2 +.3 —1.5 +3.6 
| 9,786 552,466 56.45 6 +.9 +10.1 i 459 28,055. 61.12 +.9 +.4 -1.1 +5.6 
_ 84,146 8,074,524 95.96 —.1 +10.7; —2.0 —1.8 ee 2,079 244,466 117.59 —.2 +6.7) +4.5 +10.3 
_ ae 66,610 4,691,435 70.43 —.1 —1.9 +4.3 ee 1,818 137,034 75.38 —.2 +.4 +2.3 +3.4 
Minn Pe: 48 , 292 4,138,571 85.70 +.2 +1.2 -—1.8 +6.4 Minn____- 1,121 104,527 93.24 —.7 —8.6 -—1.8 —1.3 
ere 81,476 2,408,484 29.56 | —.i +.3 +4.3 Miss ates 5,766 222,480 38.58 +.3 +.3 +10.8 +10.5 
ee 121,712 6,875,044 56.49 ( —.] —2.5 +1.0 Mo.2 — », 234 314,040 60.00 +.1 r.1 +1.8 +1.8 
peomt......=. 7,680 474,239 61.75 —.5 —.6 —65.1 —5.5 Mont 385 27,428 71.24 —-—1.3 —.5 —4.7 —2.6 
a 16,162 1,050,555 65.00 —.3 —.4 -—3.7 +.6 Nebr_- 957 76,774 80.22 —.8 —-1.6 —1.4 +1.5 
See 2,619 179,594 68.57 —.2 —.5 +2.5 +3.8 Nev ee 167 16,602 99.41 +2.5 +2.8 +29.5 +33.3 
| 5,198 370,143 71.21 +.3 —-.8 —4.2 —.5 N. H Sm 246 18,315 74.45 0 —.1 +1.2 +4.1 
 < ee 19,318 26,203 84.18 —.2 +.5 —.1 +4.6 a Saeed 927 72,858 78.60 +.1 —1.2,) +2.3 +3.1 
N. Mex 10,476 7,029 62.72 +.2 +.1 +3.4 +20.4 N. Mex 380 24,416 64.25 —1.0 +5.5 —2.6 +11.5 
i eee 88,189 ,253 99.07 —.2 +2.7 —2.7 +4.6 N. : 4,104 433,395 105.60 —.3 +2.4 -—2.9 +5.9 
, ©... 50,741 O41 39.25 | +.6 —1.0 +6.6 N. 4,999 258,237 51.66 +.4 +7.3, +2.2) +15.5 
So 7,546 2,006 79.78 —.5 +.6 —-1.9 +2.5 N. Dak : 102 7,099 69.60 —1.9 +4.0 —8.9 —5.3 
i 33,224 67.57 (3) +2.7° —3.4 +1.2 . Sa 3,726 242,476 65.08 —.2 +1.9 +.4 —1.3 
753,476 72.99 —.2 —.3 —1.6 —1.4 ae 1,889 168,874 89.40 +.2 —.2) —1.3 +1.2 
16,408 80.34 +.4 +3.4, +1.2 +4.6 a, ne 289 24,509 84.81 —.7 +1.1) —2.4 +1.5 
,261 67.45, +1.3 +32.6 —1.1 +28.2 2 ee 17,728 1,113,005 62.78 —.2 —.2 +.2 —.4 
Gf ae 40,483 902 «8.15 —.4 —.4, —3.8 —3.1 hy | See 1,817 14,593 8.03) +.4 +.3 +.9 +.5 
_ 7,170 946 73.21 —.2 —.3 —2.5 +1.1 _ See 133 9,364. 70.41) +2.3 +2.0 +3.9 +2.1 
* ae 34,882 196, 38.19 —.3 —.3 -—4.1 —2.4 yo eee 1,770 74,888 42.31 —.4 —.4 +.7 2.0 
8; Dek....... 9,580 380 52.02 —.2 —.3 —3.9 +1.7 2) Se 180 9,334 51.86 —1.1 —2.2 0 +4.8 
ee 56,971 949 44.02 +.1 (3) —1.1 +14.4 : |) en 2,880 137,372 47.70 +.1 +.2) —1. +9.1 
MOE cccucca| Seen 263 51.82 (5) —.2 +.5 +10.4 as 6,420 360,099 56.09 +.3 +.5 —.6 +9.1 
J aoe 119 65.85 —.4 —.3 -—3.7 —3.1 wees 2... 4. 211 14,763 69.97 +.5 +1.5) —3.7 —6.2 
(aes 263 «51.18 +.2 +.3 —4.4 —3.4 ea 144 7,449 51.73 0 —.2 +4.3 2 
, Sy Ve 027, 23.46 —1.5 +13.9 -—6.1 +19.0 . i eee 21 6 564 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
LSE 054 38.27 —.2 +.4 -—2.4 +4.7 | ee 1,218 55,005 45.16 +41.2 +1.2 —2.6 +5.8 
Wash — 983 89.41 +.1 +.2 —2.5 +3.3 Wash......- 757 75,065 99.16 0 +.2) —2.2 +.4 
_ i a 767 =—-335.79 —4 —.1 —3.0 +1.9 ht. 1,075 43,718 40.67 —1.0 —2.0 —2.6 +5.5 
= eae 3,460 70.29 ( —.5 —2.5 —3.6 __ Tees 1,035 78,326 75.68 —.1 +2.6 —.2 —5.2 
i) , See 259,151 71.83 —.1 +.4 -—3.0 —.4 5, ee 68 4,827 70.99 (4) (4) (3) (4) 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- ! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. ject to revision. 
2 Includes 4,071 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $364,214 2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $33,582 to 304 re- 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. cipients; Missouri, $43,083 to 710 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $653,531 to 
‘In addition, supplemental payments of $17,368 from general assistance 10,802 recipients. 
funds were made to 51 recinients. 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. * Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
6 In addition, $2,508 in special grants was paid to recipients for the month of centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 
December only. 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
6 In addition, $96 in special grants was paid to recipients for the month of 
December only. 
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Table 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, December 1958 } 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 












































| | 
| Number of recipients Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
| | | 
| Number Average per— | November 1958 in—| December 1957 in— 
State ¥ “ 
| families 7 Total l 
| Total? | Children amount Number | | Number | 
Family Recipient | of | Amount | of | Amount 
recipients | recipients 
SN ee ee eRe 756,405 | 2,850,440 | 2,185,225 | $80,631,860 | $106. 60 $28.29 | +1.4 | +2.4; +14.1 | +20.0 
WN io cncctocnonkesnscamuntonsedaane 22,867 90, 588 70,456 636,764 | 27.85 7.03 | +.3 +.4 +5.6 —10.7 
CE ae are 1,167 | 4,100 | 3,044 118,062 | 101.17 | 28.80 +4.0| +44] 4.9 —5.0 
| RNs Se ali IS itn Ps Mapes 6,255 24,559 18,845 641,041 102. 48 | 26.10 +2.4 +1.7 +14.9 +16.3 
CO eae 7,763 | 29,497 23,104 461 , 236 59.41 | 15.64 +3.9 +4.3 —3.0 —3.0 
ING Boo cin ns ds eda aetien oad 68 ,455 242,693 188,495 11,119,390 162. 43 45.82 +2.4 +2.6 +22.0 +26.6 
oe, a re eae rae 6,983 26,997 21,051 864,765 123.84 | 32.03 +1.5 +1.4 +10.7 +12.5 
react oh eae ae 6,947 | 22,805 16,894 1,130,347 162.71 | 49.57 +1.0 +2.7 +23.6 +37.6 
ee yy eR Ee ae: 1,692 | 6, 283 | 4,810 147,104 86.94 23.41 +2.2 +3.4 +10.2 +11.1 
District of Columbie.. -..............6.c0c } 3,548 | 15,634 12,309 522,950 | 147.39 | 33.45 +4.5 +4.7 +27.4 +49.0 
es atitttpicci spit nndkelnnnncaadeeattacten 26,727 | 97,617 75,462 1,587,256 | 59.39 | 16.26 +1.0 +.7 +14.8 +14.5 
| | | 
CN Dias ci sittings naa con ceca eat cue 16.206 | 60 ,650 46 , 564 1,452,021 | 89.60 23.94 +1.8 +1.8 +9.6 +18.1 
MOE isc an avaKanigucnesecdcceaaaats 2,592 | 10,016 | 7,967 401 | 135.19 | 34.98 +2.5|} +10.2 —5.5 +11.1 
NA tric ancaakiamien Gacscidinaba dckgaeueee | 1,952 7,154 5,261 287 ,046 | 147.05 40.12 +3.2 +3.4 +8.9 +14.1 
Ue wih oul | 33,240 | 135,374| 103,834 5,196,404 | 156. 33 | 38.39 +.9 +.9| +27.2 +34.2 
a ee ie oma } 11,358 41,216 30,995 1,169,572 | 102.97 | 28.38 +1.4 +2.4 +19.3 +19.3 
Se eee | 8,352 1 22,932 1,062,336 | 127.20 | 34.62 +.4 —.4 +13.7 +22.3 
I Ghats is enn 5 cca Setonuhbe thank | 5,667 20,985 | 16,374 745,650 131.58 35.53 +1.6 +1.5 +10.9 +18.4 
Be CO ET: 20,7 75,375 56,837 1,517,306 | 73.17 | 20.13 +2.0 +2.0 +5.6 +8.1 
ea eee ae a 24,342 98,891 | 76,565 2,190,306 | 89.98 | 22.15 —.3 +.3 +7.0 +13.2 
ee eee eee | 5,420 18,957 | 13,938 503,181 | 92.84 26. 54 +1.0 +.9 +13.3 +11.5 
| | } 
as a: ne Ree ne eer | 7,930 32,795 25,678 892,780 | 112. 58 | 27.22 +3.1 +4.3| +17.2 +29.3 
CO =e eae 13,940 47 ,069 ‘ 2,180,351 | 156.41 | 46.32 +.9 +.7 +8.3 +10.1 
EE aiid ch icivccascabewcunedancceadea } 26,173 | 92,999 68 , 213 3,375,872 } 128.98 | 36.30 +1.8 +1.8 +19.2 +15.3 
CO eee ae ee 9,213 | 31,501 24,356 1,394,447 | 151.36 | 44.27 +1.6 +4.1 +9.8 +18.3 
SESE E Serer 5 17,422 66,415 | 52,130 704,349 | 40.43 | 10.61 +.9 +1.1 +19.4 +67.7 
eR Sr 25,068 94,208 | 71,193 2,091,423 | 83. 43 22. 20 +.7 +.8| +12.9 +6.0 
ears | 2,024 7,382 | 5,7. 242,881 | 120.00 32.90 +1.3 +2.9 —2.4 —1.5 
Se eee eer } 2,895 10,760 8,161 294,630 | 101.77 | 27.38 +.7 +1.2 +1.6 +2.8 
| PERE: 953 3,171 | 2,450 85,190 | 89.39 | 26.87 +2.2 +.9} +27.8 +27.8 
oof ll reese 1,071 4,042 3, 165,866 154. 87 | 41.04 +1.8 +1.5 +15.2 +24.3 
| 
ee ee } 9,871 32,777 24,832 1,425,768 | 144.44 43.50 +.9 +1.4 +22.0 +26.2 
2 Sree tay. | 7,126 26,729 20,362 835,455 | 117.24 31.26 +.8 +5.5 +8.3 +28.9 
Se eee ee | 67,172 259 ,625 194,565 10,976,178 | 163.40 42.28 +.7 +2.8 +13.1 +17.1 
eer | 25,256 | 99.945 | 77,034 | 1,878,000 | 74.36 18.79} +1.8| +425] +144) 420.3 
i. fa ey? 1,693 6,356 | 4,932 245,575 | 145.05 | 38. 64 +.4 +.4 +4.0 +9.9 
ER SEE EER EEE ,340 90,961 | 69,652 3 2,656,202 | 113.80 | 29.20 +1.2 +6.5 +20.4 +42.1 
Oo, SRS a 16,990 58,702 | 44,599 1,746,207 | 102.78 | 29.75 +1.1 +1.3 +5.3 +7.8 
eo EI IE: } 5,756 20,392 | 15,390 807,683 | 140.32 | 39.61 +3.2 +5.6 +26.1 +31.1 
Ul rare 42,373 167,123 | 127 , 238 5,099,178 | 120.34 | 30. 51 +4.2 +6.1 +28.8 +31.5 
ea ee 48 ,630 182,001 | 146,519 673,373 13.85 | 3.70 +.7 +.1 +8.8 +7.8 
4,415 15,987 11,978 563,018 | 127.52 | 35. 22 +.1 +.3 +9.2 +12.0 
9,608 38,245 | 30 ,067 536, 609 55.85 | 14.03 +.3 +.3 +10.8 +10.4 
3,132 10,656 8,063 293 ,738 93.79 | 27.57 +.5 +.5 +6.1 +12.9 
21,014 77 ,609 58,475 1,489,352 | 70.87 | 19.19 +1.4 +1.3 +11.9 +15.1 
25,277 104,554 79,639 1,726,400 | 68.30 | 16. 51 +.9 +.6 +5.9 +1.5 
3,406 | 12,052 8,985 445,540 130.81 | 36.97 +1.1 +2.4 +18.4 +17.2 
1,162 | 4,098 3,083 109,673 94.38 26.76 +1.3 +1.8 +12.6 +15.3 
222 | 778 669 49,761 43.97 12.55 —1.9 +27.2 —18.4 +12.9 
9,272 | 37,311 29,254 706 , 532 76.20 18.94 +.8 +1.2 +7.0 | +10.8 
12,002 | 41,763 31,175 | 1,902,556 158. 52 45.56 +2.1 +2.8 +17.2 +25.6 
. 4; eres 20,155 77,558 60,346 | 1,824,937 90.55 23.53 +.5 +.8 +13.0 | +17.1 
i... eRe om: 8,856 | 32,223 24,413 | 1,452,946 164.06 45.09 +.9} 41.9) +16.9 +21.3 
(irae 719 2,574 1,957 96,162 133.74 37.36 | +2.6 | +2.0 +12.4 +17.3 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 


All data sub- 
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3In addition, supplemental payments were made from general assistance 
funds to an unknown number of families. 

4In addition, $1,699 in special grants was paid to families for the month of 
December only. 








Table 17.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
December 1958 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


>avments 
ne von Percentage change from— 




















Num- 
; ber of | | November 1958 | December 1957 
State recip- | in— in— 
ients Total Aver- |__ Ser) 
| amount | age | e | . 
| — | Amount “e- | Amount 
oe 327,763 $20,513,738) $62.59, +0.8 +2.3 +12.6 +17.1 
eee 12,847 418,449) 32.57; —.2 +.2) +1.6 +1.7 
ae 7,050 256,082) 36.32; +.2 +3.0) +2.1 +3.5 
tC) 4,917 374,581; 76.18) +5.0 +4.6 @) | @ 

“et 5,486 331,447; 60.42; +1.0 +.5 +3.3 +4.5 
Conn..... ae 2,115 272,447; 128.82 —.8 +.7 2.7 +8.1 
| eae 307 19,847, 64.65 —1.9 —.6 +1.3 +3.2 
ot : ae | 2,479 177,165) 71.47, +1.0 +1.1 —.2 +5.6 
) asa 7,095 409,453) 57.71) +2.9 +4.8) +15.4 +15.0 
(ers 17,064 885,643; 51.90) +2.3 +2.5) +19.6 +33.0 
Hawaii-__._-- 1,095 77,4 70.72; +2.2 +8.0 —4.5 +5.7 

| 
. == 958 67,154) 70.10, +2.2 +2.3) +4.0 +13.3 
aes 18,276 1,526,090) 83.50, +.1 +.6 +40.2 +43.0 
Eee | 4,321 344,031; 79.62; -+.1 +.4 +1.5 +5.3 
See | 7,843 345,884) 44.10) +1.4 +1.6, +22.4 +41.9 
ES ars 15,259 821,228; 53.82 —.8 —.7 2.9 +10.8 
Maine..____- 1,639 107,106; 65.35, +2.1 +2.1) +44.3 +50.4 
| Fee | 5,430 348,763) 64.23 —.2 +.1, +7.2 +17.1 
| ees 9,838 1,105,837; 112.40; +2.0 +11.2) +5.1 +5.2 
Mich... .....- 3,901 331,617; 85.01) +2.1 +2.1) +21.2 +25.0 
Dinn......1- 2,079 127 ,875) 61.51; 41.7 +2.1) +17.6 +19.4 

| | 
__.. See 7,052 208,593) 29.58) +4.3 +4.2, +23.5 +24.2 
eS 15,195 884,177, 58.19 +.2 +.1 2.7 +5.9 
ae | 1,488 105,322; 70.78) —.7 +2.3, 72.5 +5.6 
,. ae 1,508 102,341; 67.87 +.1 —3.5, +9.6 +13.3 
:. ae | 366 31,685, 86.57; +2.5 +2.9 +11.2 +9.1 
_* aoe 5,609 514,364 91.70 +.5 —.1 +15.1 +15.2 
N. Mex.---~- 2,157 143,999, 66.76, +1.0 +3.3 +12.1 +33.4 
re 38,897 3,829,434) 98.45 —.7 +3.5 +1.3 +5.8 
S| ___es 17,025 775,854; 45.57; +.8 +1.9, +11.6 +21.9 
IN. Dak... .. 1,034 92,291); 89.26 0 2.8) +1.9 +4.9 

| 
ae 10,189 689,808 67.70, +1.6 +5.2 +12.8 +21.5 
(aaa 8,789 713,692, 81.20; +1.0 +.7, +12.3 +14.6 
LL == 4,882 421,380, 86.31) +3.3 +5.3 +21.6 +21.4 
_ =o 15,454 903,703). 58.48 +.2 —1.3, +11.7 +8.7 
4 eee 21,332 185,360 8.69 +.1 —.2; +2.2 +1.3 
_, ae 2,547 201,867; 79.26 +41.9 +1.8 +30.2 +32.3 
} ers 7,837 273,539) 34.90, +.7 +.7| +2.2 +2.7 
ae 1,021 53,572; 52.47; —1.0 —.5 +7.9 +12.4 
jl l= 6,955 307,208, 44.17; +3.3 +4.3, +51.4 +62.2 
. ae 4,222 218,650; 51.79) +3.2 +3.1+478.4 +536.0 
es 2,050 144,954! 70.71, +1.5 +2.2) +12.6 +11.8 
| ees 757 40,519) 53.53, +1.2 +1.3, +20.9 +21.1 
{== ee 103 32,659, 25.82 —1.9 +12.1; —3.7 +23.2 
) aes 5,879 256,453, 43.62 +.1 +.3) +8.6 +13.7 
., oes 6,081 611,345 100.53 +.7 +1.3) +8.5 +11.0 
 , wae | 7,536 292,944, 38.87 —.3 +.2, —1.9 +5.5 
_. Seen 1,277 121,844 95.41 +.1 —1.3) +3.1 —7.3 
eS 522 38,049, 72.89. +2.8 +5.4 +3.4 +8.0 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Not computed; October 1957 first month of operation. 

3 In addition, $430 in special grants was paid to recipients for the month of 
December only. 
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Table 18.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, December 1958} 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to 








eases Percentage change from— 
Num- — mee - 
State ber of November 1958 | December 1957 
ve in— in— 
— Total Aver- a a 
amount age | 
— Amount — | Amount 
Total ?____| 434,000 $29,892,000 $68.88 +10.5 +19.1) +25.9 +45.2 
ee 84 1,100 13.10 (3) (3) —19.2 —20.8 
Aeers ...... 226 14,421; 63.81, +10.2 +9.5) +17.1 +8.6 
eee 2,696 ce A nd Oe OE oe AN ae 
| EA 406 5,198; 12.80, +2.8 +1.5) +21.6 +415.8 
SS ra 36,312 2,042,924) 56.265 +8.0 +9.9' +2.4 +8.5 
ee ASS 2,038 94,238) 46.24 +25.2 +43.3° +5.6 +9.2 
rs 5 5,458 5 386,280, 70.77 —.1 —1.4) +22.6 +25.8 
es 1,888 116,088 61.49 +8.1 +7.4 +16.3 +17.8 
lh ee 1,296 93,924 72.47, +5.4 +5.5 +651.9 +62.4 
_, eS, 9, 200 a Oe PEPE, ORE RIS PPR Se Rebbe -_f 
ae 2,728 69,242) 25.38 +28.3 +29.7) +5.2 +17.6 
Hawaili-_..__. 1,270 92,821; 73.09 +2.0 +10.0 —1.5 +13.6 
ea 43,355 3,736,978 86.19 +14.5 +24.5) +30.6 +45.8 
_ See 26,830, 1,009,947, 37.64) +7.6 +16.2) +66.4) 488.5 
oo eee 4,356 169,548) 38.92 +18.4 +31.8 +4.3 +8.8 
ee 2,251 144,396) 64.15 412.39 +20.2 414.6 +24.4 
_ SSP 2,951 106,864 36.21, +8.6 +5.0| —7.4 —8.3 
SEIS aioe 10,194 487,465 47.82 (8) +.1) +5.2 +13.2 
Maine._-____- 3,365 158,124 46.99 +24.5 +50.1' +19.4 +31.1 
| ot 2,886 176,265 61.08 +16. +20.3° +32.9 +38.5 
| 9,776 766,418 78.40 +11.7 +27.2) +3.4 +20.5 
See 46,509 4,889,795) 105.14 +9.2 +26.3° +77.4' +109.9 
Mimn....... 8,733 661,799) 75.78 +18.9 +31.7; +24.7 +47.9 
a 965 13,751; 14.255 +3.5 +.9 —.5 +1.6 
_ eee 7,827 495,977 63.37 +4.2 +3.4 +15.1 +48.7 
peont.....:.. 1,462 65,997) 45.14 +40.2 +42.3 +1.0 +39.1 
ee 1,346 57,288 42.56 +12.0 +1.8 +5.4 +8.8 
joe 750 RN i ole Chace occa cea ee ee 
eee 1,288 72,128; 56.00 +17.1 +31.0 +4.6 +8.5 
oe Se 11,933 1,186,736, 99.45) +13.3 +15.6 +34.2 +46.9 
a DAO .5 576 23,168; 40.22, 411.2 +417.3 +15.4 +28.1 
ot Se 938,974 3,638,724; 93.36 +10.5 +13.8 +33.6 +43.4 
3 ae 2,398 53,905, 22.48 +10.2 +.2 —24.0 —19.4 
N. Dak..<.. 617 34,369 55.70 +47.3 +64.3 +24.4 +36.8 
Ohio!9______ 40 , 537 2,895,135, 71.42) +12.7 +22.6 22.1 +47.2 
Oma. .....- 7,311 116,325 15.91 —.4 +18.0 5 +10,2 
EE 5,167 372,796 72.15 +24.5 +45.1) +18.2 +37.1 
_ eee 33,643 2,335,800 69.43 +13.0 +13.4 +42.1 +48.5 
iy OR 1,607 10,616 6.61 —5.1 —7.3 —7.9 —10.5 
_ st Se 3,601 273,098 75.84 +4.3 +14.7 43.1 +7.9 
Sy ea 1,303 29,941, 22.98 +1.1 —2.5 —19.5 —16.8 
[SL ee 993 35,711, 35.96 +11.1 +13.0 —11.3 —l1.1 
{en 2,252 44,694 19.85 -—1.7, +14.6 —5.1 —3.9 
. 2 9,300 Ce | See Pee Ta EASES kee 
Ween......5.; 2,228 170,274 76.42 +15.4 +35.5, +19.8 +30.0 
PE es ee 1,600 ag See nen, ONES Te SRE T ees. am 
. | ee... 27 2,941, 23.16 +5.0 +18.4 —.8 +18.6 
SRE 1,908 71,405, 37.42, +1.2 +3.0 2.1 +7.7 
| aes 16,678 1,275,903 76.50 +14.7 +25.6 +13.4 +22.5 
af 2,991 99,443 33.25. +6.9 +6.4 +28.8 +31.1 
. 11,146 988,105 88.65 +11.4 +12.3, +34.8 +51.2 
7) +658.5 


2 | 668 41,807, 62.59 +38.9 +47.0 +42. 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘ Represents data for November; data for December not available. 

5 About 5 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only, and total payments for these services: 

8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

® Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Includes 1,414 cases and payments of $39,631 representing supplemen- 
tation of other assistance programs. 

11 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions, 
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